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DEAR READER 


An ancient word has been polished up to serve as the 
name for a new kind of international meeting: the 
seminar. In October and November two seminars were 
held in Latin America—one in Montevideo on primary 
education, the other in San Salvador on social problems. 
The seminar has its own technique, taken from the 
university. Essentially, it consists in bringing together 
for discussion a group of experts to examine a problem 
or a group of related problems, with no pretensions at 
solving them, and therefore no authorization from the 
governments to negotiate international agreements. It is 
characteristic of the seminar to be limited, whether to 
a region sufficiently unified for studying a common 


topic, or to a highly specialized theme. The Organization 


of American States has found these seminars a fine 
vehicle for carrying out its plans of inter-American co- 
operation, There have already been three on education, 
held jointly with UNESCO. The one in San Salvador 
was the second regional seminar on social affairs, and a 
third will be held in Brazil. 

Why are we interested in seminars? Aren't there 
already enough international gatherings of every de- 
scription?’ There are, have been in the past, and will be 
many more, on these same subjects. But the seminar is 
different. A seminar gives the technical officials of inter- 
national organizations an opportunity for personal con- 
tact with government technical officials, not to discuss 
questions of general policy, but to examine concrete 
problems. The international official thus learns directly 
what form a problem takes in each country, what has 
been done about it, what difficulties stand in the way 
of solving it, and what the international organization 
can do to help. This is important, for the tendency of 
international organizations is generally the opposite: to 
examine problems in the abstract and try to interfere 
in their solution with academic formulas made up at 
headquarters. Moreover, the seminar puts the representa- 
tive of the international organization in contact with 
people working directly in the local technical offices; 
from then on correspondence between them loses its 
rigid official character and becomes genuine friendly 
cooperation, 

The two recent seminars were particularly useful. 
The PAU Divisions of Education and of Labor and 
Social Affairs in their present form are relatively new, 
and they are now formulating their programs of action. 
Without the seminars, there would not have been the 
necessary coordination between these programs in 
Washington and the needs of the American States in 
fundamental, primary, secondary, and vocational edu- 
cation, or in housing, cooperatives, workers’ education, 
and social services—all topics of the seminars. After all 
the prospective meetings have been held, there will be, 
if not a certainty, at least a great probability that OAS 
efforts will coincide with national efforts, that under- 
standing of the problems relating to these topics will 
be broader throughout the Hemisphere. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The intellectual and diplomatic trail 
of Venezuela’s eminent essayist and his- 
torian, Mariano Pic6n-Satas, winds 
up and down the Western Hemisphere 
and across the Atlantic to Europe. 
Author of numerous books and arti- 
cles on a variety of historical and 
social subjects, Dr. Picén-Salas was 
educated in Chile, has served as Vene- 
zuelan Superintendent of Education, 
and as a professor at the Colegio de 
México. In 1937, he joined his 
country’s diplomatic mission to Czechoslovakia and later became 
Ambassador to Colombia. At present professor of literature at 
New York's Columbia University, he wrote “Sandoval the Un- 
sung,” an article inspired by research he did on his latest book, 
Pedro Claver, El Santo de los Esclavos (Pedro Claver, the Saint 
of the Slaves). 


eS If you ask a Cuban for a good refer- 
ence on the subject of that country’s 
national hero, José Marti, like as not 
he'll tell you, “Go see Fétix Lizaso.” 
This month, no such visit will be 
necessary, for Mr. Lizaso brings his 
favorite theme to us in “What Makes 
a Man Great?” A native of Pipian, 
near Havana, he is one of Cuba's fore- 
most men of letters, with a marked 
ay Fe predilection for material about Marti. 
nom In addition to numerous publications 
on other subjects ranging from poetry to biography and cultural 
matters, he has written a score of volumes expressing deep, 
affectionate respect for the hero, and is in charge of the José 
Marti archives. 


Mary C. Oram comes by Brazilian 
architecture naturally. Born in Sao 
Paulo of a U.S. father and a Brazilian 
mother, she has been exposed to the 
Brazilian scene all her life. But, like 
the fellow who lives in the forest and 
can’t see the trees, it wasn’t until two 
years ago, on a visit home from Wash- 
ington, D.C., where she now resides 
with her U.S, husband, that she was 
struck by the contrast between the 
impressive modern architecture of her 
country and the serene beauty of its old colonial churches, manors, 
and plantations. What this discovery meant to her is appreciatively 
revealed in her article on the Colloquium on Luse-Brazilian Studies, 
“Camodes Visits Uncle Sam.” 


One of Latin America’s foremost 
newspapermen, Cartos Reyes is the 
logical chronicler of “The Lion of 
Tarapaca,” Chile’s immortal Arturo 
Alessandri. Rubbing elbows with the 
contemporary great and writing about 
them is an occupation for which Mr. 
Reyes is admirably suited. Born in 
Valparaiso, he began his journalistic 
career with Santiago’s La Nacion, 
later coming on to New York to be- 
come correspondent for a number of 
Chilean dailies. Assigned to cover conferences from Quebec to 
San Francisco and throughout the southern part of the Hemi- 
sphere, he has kept his countrymen informed with colorful ac- 
counts of FDR, Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, General 
Marshall, Cordell Hull, and other current men of renown. He is 


now in Washington as press attaché of the Chilean Embassy. 


Ever since 1946, when, as Venezuelan 

delegate to the Inter-American Eco- 

nomic and Social Council, he brought 

up the question of exorbitant ship- 

ping rates, Marcos Fatcén BriceNo 

has been closely identified with 

“America on the High Seas.” Born in 

Barcelona and educated at Caracas’ 

Central University, where he received 

* the degree of Doctor of Political 

ig 4 Sciences, he joined his country’s diplo- 

matic service in 1937, After assign- 

ments in Germany, Denmark, and Holland, he was for a time 

Minister-Counselor and Chargé d’Affaires at the Venezuelan Em- 

bassy, Washington, and has been a delegate to many international 

conferences. Declaring history his hobby, Dr. Faleén is now 

economic adviser to the PAU's Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. 


This month’s book reviews take us all over the continent. Writer- 
poet Muna Lee, member of the U.S. State Department’s Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, discusses the progress of Hemisphere re- 
lationships as set down in over three hundred documents by 
James W. Gantenbein in his The Evolution of Our Latin American 
Policy. Paraguay’s Dr. Panto Max Ynsrran, professor of the 
University of Texas, comments on the Paraguayan Interlude of 
two U.S. educators surveying the Mennonites in the Chaco. Then 
to the Uttermost Part of the Earth—reviewed by Wa.tace B. 
ALic, temporary editorial-staff member of Amertcas—which tells 
of the fabulous life of the Bridges family of Tierra del Fuego. 
Bernice Matiowsky, a staff member of the PAU’s Division of 
Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences, offers a sensitive appraisal of 
Gabriela Mistral’s poems of motherhood. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 


Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 


in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by ariy State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 


international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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U.S. Merchant Marine’s Three Brothers was largest clipper of its day (2,972 tons) 


Grace Line’s luxurious Santa Paula typifies today’s modern U.S. merchant fleet 


Marcos Falcén-Briceno 


Grancolombiana’s Ciudad de Maracaibo, one of new Hemisphere flag carriers 


TEN YEARS AGO, travelers arriving in Buenos Aires, Barranquilla, or any one of a number of Western 
Hemisphere ports would have seen the harbors full of vessels flying foreign flags and noticeably empty 
of ships under local registry. The reason was simply that most of the American Republics had no 
merchant marine. Today these travelers would find a vastly changing picture. Almost all the Latin 
American countries are launching their own fleets. The tricolors of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador 
fly proudly on the high seas, the lone star of Cuba flutters from a multitude of masts, and Argentina’s 


blazing sun is borne to the ends of the earth. 

A glance at Lloyd’s Register bears out the facts. The 
Chilean Companhia Sudamericana de Vapores transports 
passengers and cargo to France, England, the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany, and the United States. Boats of the 
Paraguayan State Merchant Fleet ply the rivers from 


Asuncion to the Atlantic. Peru has thirteen ships capable 
of carrying sixty thousand tons in international trade, and 
the Dominican Republic sends a vessel to all parts of the 
Caribbean and to the United States. 

On a larger scale is the Lloyd Brasileiro, a Brazilian 
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Below: 


privately owned ships carry its foreign trade 


Government enterprise that operates two 11,000-ton pas- 
senger vessels, the Maud and the Cantuadria, on the run 
between Rio, Lisbon, and the Mediterranean. Argentina 
recently placed three new super luxury liners in its Buenos 
Aires-New York service. Carrying 116 passengers each. 
the Rio de la Plata, the Rio Jachal, and the Rio Tunuyan 
feature air conditioning. swimming pools, libraries. movie 
theaters, and luxurious lounges. dining rooms, and bars. 

The reason for the development of Latin American 
overseas merchant fleets centers largely on the need for 
economic security and the direct dependence of those 
countries on foreign trade. Up to the First World War. 
Great Britain, together with Germany, France. Italy. 
and Norway. dominated overseas shipping almost com- 
pletely. The invention of the steamboat in the nineteenth 
century had revolutionized not only the transport but the 
international relations of highly developed industrial 
nations. With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, the 
European countries engaged in open struggle for a 
monopoly of vital trade routes. They feverishly built 


From Prats Dock, Valparaiso, Chile's 


to and from the tour corners of the globe 
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fhove: Gaily painted, 


shipyards, ships, and drydocks. Within twenty 
Great Britain alone quintupled its tonnage. and other 
European powers enlarged their fleets to such an extent 


years, 


that the total European merchant marine exceeded the 
needs of international commerce. As the fight for mo- 
nopoly grew tougher, freight rates were cut to unprece- 
dented levels, and a bitter price war developed. Many 
shippers were forced out of business. and it was clear 
that those who wanted to avoid a similar fate would 
have to come to a common understanding. In 1875 the 
firms operating between the United Kingdom and India 
organized the first shipping conference—an organization 
set up on a zonal scale to establish mutually agreeable 
rates. Thus a device widely used nowadays to avoid cut- 
throat competition made its debut. 

The United States early 
nation. It had a merchant fleet of sailing vessels 


ranked high as a maritime 
the big. 
square-rigged “clippers” used now only as naval training 
ships, private yachts. or grain carriers in the Australian 
trade. These clippers transported 70 per cent 
foreign commerce. By 1850. the fleet consisted of a mil- 
lion and a half tons. In 1860 it reached two and a half 
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tiled-roof houses at La Guaira. 
I} enezuela’s number one port, at foot of green-sloped Avila 
mountain, is linked by highway with the capital 
Right: From Cartagena to breakjast tables all 
over the world goes ¢ olombian coffee, basic 


million, But as the use of the sail fell before the onslaught 
of steam, the North American merchant marine declined. 
By 1910, it had sunk to 800,000 tons, and it carried a 
bare 10 per cent of U. S. foreign trade. Any change in 
the situation was imperceptible until 1914, when the 
First World War. pointed up the importance of a 
merchant marine as a powerful auxiliary to a wartime 
navy. For a number of years previously, the foremost 
proponent of this theory had been Alfred Thayer Mahan. 
whose /nfluence of Sea Power Upon History had been 
widely read and acclaimed. : 

Asa result, U.S. maritime policy was drastically altered 
“to do whatever may be necessary to develop and en- 
courage the maintenance of a merchant marine.” Up-to- 
date construction began at an unheard-of pace. and 
steamers were mass-produced at yards from coast to 
coast. By 1921, the country sizable fleet. 
Bolstered by public opinion, it had also established a 


boasted a 


definite maritime program, which stood for private enter- 
prise and “the best-equipped and most suitable types of 


item in that country’s export economy 


vessels to carry the greater portion of its commerce and 
serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency.” 

Meanwhile, in Latin America, events had taken a dif- 
ferent turn, These countries had won their political inde- 
pendence in the preceding century. Except for Brazil. 
their through 
struggle. bloodier in some countries than in others, but 


freedom was gained only tremendous 
everywhere followed by deep political, social. and eco- 
nomic maladjustment. It was hardly a propitious time for 
constructive development in any field. 

Nevertheless, by 
southern South 


1850 some countries—principally in 


America-—had made a certain amount of 
economic headway. and their foreign trade took on signifi- 
cance. None, however, went so far as to use ships regis- 
tered under its own flag in the movement of export-import 
cargo except in minor traffic with neighboring nations. 
Plans were made at the time to establish merchant marines 
notably in Argentina, Brazil. Chile, and Uruguay—but 
nothing came of them. 
After all. the establishment 
of overseas merchant fleets is a complex business de- 


This is not surprising. 
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pendent on such factors as investment capital, active 
international trade, and specialized techniques. More- 
over, internal transport problems involving coastwise 
shipping were more urgent. With the exception of Bo- 
livia, all the Latin American countries have direct access 
to the sea, most of them through extensive coastlines. 
Therefore attention was concentrated on the ever-impor- 
tant coastal traffic. 

The following table indicates the total tonnage by 
1901 of all ships of more than a hundred gross tons in 
those Latin American countries with sizable coastwise 


fleets: 
Brazil 163,000 Uruguay 21,000 
Chile 109,000 Mexico 20,000 
Argentina 85,000 Peru 15,000 
Cuba 37,000 Venezuela 5,000 


These tonnages do not necessarily reflect steam power. 
In fact, 58,000 out of Argentina’s total tonnage was in 
steamships and 27,000 in sailing vessels, while Brazil had 


marine 


Below: To Europe and the States from harbor of 
Buenos Aires sail the ships of Argentina's 
rapidly expanding (669,000 tons) merchant 


1945 in Mexico City, encouraged such a move, resolving 
“That the American Republics consider as essential to 
their economies the creation and development of their 
merchant marines. . . .” 

Thus from the Caribbean to the River Plate, merchant 
fleets started booming. Some are an accomplished fact; 
others are just under way or in the blueprint stage. 

Outstanding among the international shipping enter- 
prises conducted throughout the Americas is the Lloyd 
Brasileiro. The first state-owned merchant fleet in Latin 
America, it plays an important role in Brazil's extensive 
coastal trade (over three thousand miles) that accounts 
for an average of 48 per cent of that country’s annual 
cargo movements. In addition to its passenger vessels, 
it operates twenty modern United States- and Canadian- 
built cargo ships launched in 1948 and 1949. Of late. 
Brazilian carriers have been seen more regularly in 
European waters than in North American because of the 
dollar scarcity. Now, however, with the English pound 


Above: Sleek Granvolombiana tanker Ciudad de Quito 
moves proudly up New York harbor with a load of 
oil from South America 


Above: Loading at Houston, Texas, 
or Santos, Brazil, is Lloyd 
Brasileiro freighter S. Loide 
Mexico 


138.000 in steam and 25,000 in sail and Chile 62,000 in 
steam and 38,000 in sail. 

Until only recently, the Latin American republics de- 
pended entirely on Europe for their overseas transport. 
Their foreign trade was not so active then as it is today, 
and they were occasionally obliged to lure ships into 
their ports with a subsidy. 

It took two World Wars, however, to teach our coun- 
tries their lesson, and actually it was only during the 
last war that a lively interest developed in overseas navi- 
gation. The virtual disappearance of European ships from 
our harbors showed us the danger of not having ships 
of our own. Another sore spot was the problem of freight 
rates, universally considered exorbitant. In fact, for some 
countries, the sums paid out to overseas shipping com- 
panies are so high as to affect adversely their interna- 
tional balance of payments. Cuba, for example, estimates 
that each year it spends between sixty and eighty million 
of its precious dollar credits on shipping. It is not hard, 
therefore. to see why the desire to create national mer- 
chant fleets became unanimous. The Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace, meeting in 


difficult to procure in Brazil, the ships are bringing the 
country’s produce north in search of dollars. This  in- 
crease in trade is due to the rise in the price of Brazilian 
coffee: as it went up, dollar rates went down, with the 
result that U. S. harbor masters are listing Lloyd 
Brasileiro arrivals from Rio and Santos regularly. 

Argentina’s State Merchant Fleet, which began with 
a few ships in 1941, two years later represented an invest- 
ment of a little over three hundred million pesos. In 
1949, the year it acquired the Dodero Company, an im- 
portant private Argentine concern, the Government's 
share came to 67 per cent of the total capital invested 
in maritime transport. The fleet’s ships travel to Europe 
and the United States. 

In Cuba, detailed official and private surveys have 
been made on the possibility of establishing a national 
merchant fleet. In 1948, the Government acquired four 
ships from the United States and turned them over to 
the Empresa Naviera de Cuba, the country’s leading pri- 
vate shipping company. Mexico and Guatemala are also 
studying the possibilities. And in Central America, private 
efforts have been made to form a company with Mexican 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Carlos Reyes 


At Noon last August 23, a stocky, athletic-looking man stepped from a plane at Santiago’s Cerrillos 
Airport with bags bearing the name “John O’Rourke.” The editor of the Washington Daily News had 
come all the way from the States to interview key Chilean politicians. At the top of his list was Arturo 
Alessandri Palma, nicknamed “The Lion’”—twice President of Chile, now president of the Senate. 
O'Rourke called from the airport to request an appointment. The meeting was set for the next afternoon 


at six, in Alessandri’s home at 56 Calle Phillips. 
hour set for the interview, Alessandri died. 


“Instead of seeing him alive,” O'Rourke wrote later. 
“I witnessed the impressive manifestation of grief his 
loss caused throughout the country. More than half a 
million people gathered silently in the streets to watch 
the funeral procession. The average North American 
didn’t know much about Arturo Alessandri, but he was 
unconsciously acquainted with him through his advanced 
social legislation. The British social-security laws, widely 
studied in the United States in the last few years, were 
modeled on the Chilean laws created and approved by 
Don Arturo. This confirms what U.S. Ambassador Claude 
Bowers told me— that as a man and as a governor, Arturo 
Alessandri ranks with Roosevelt and Churchill, and that 
his moral stature was larger than the political arena in 
which he was called to act. “He had all the requirements 
for being a world figure.” Bowers said.” 
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But fate has a way of playing tricks. Just before the 


The small and big acts of his daily life give us a much 
better picture of the human quality of a statesman than 
anything his partisans or his detractors could say. Don 
Arturo’s life is shaded with facts and circumstances 
that paint in clear colors his passionate and vehement 
character, his emotional temperament, his ardent spirit. 
that reveal above all his goodness and sympathy, gen- 
erous qualities with the secret virtue of making us forget 
or even justify his most explosive acts. Once when he 
was insulted by a student in front of the palace door. 
the President went after the insolent lad. A few minutes 
later someone asked, “What has happened to the Presi- 
dent?” “Nothing.” he replied. “You see 1 forgot this 
presidential sash that I have been wearing for only a 
short time, and instead remembered my old dignity as 
a man. Because of this momentary and very justifiable 
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lapse, I fought with an irresponsible lad and slapped him 
in the palace plaza, under the stern gaze of [nineteenth- 
century statesman] Portales.” 

The sharp-penned Chilean cartoonist Jorge Delano, bet- 
ter known as Coke, has published thousands of carica- 
tures of the illustrious citizen. It is estimated that since 
1916, when Alessandri’s figure began to appear in news- 
papers and magazines, Coke’s master hand has repro- 
duced the gestures and attitudes of Don Arturo in about 
seven thousand cartoons. Once, on the arrival of a famous 
Chinese doctor in Chile, Alessandri, who was much 
addicted to the unusual and picturesque, went to see him. 
When he left he said to one of his companions, “Let’s 
hope Coke doesn’t hear about this. Most likely he would 
make one of his ‘monkeys’ of me.” Someone told the 
artist about the incident, and four drawings came out 
in El Diario Ilustrado showing Don Arturo being ex- 
amined by the Chinese doctor. The caption, in Spanish 
with a Chinese accent, ran “Firm throat . . . lungs velly 
good ... heart velly big . . . head bad . . . there’s no 
cure for him.” That same afternoon one of the Presi- 
dent’s aides-de-camp called at Coke’s office, saluted in 
military style, and announced: “Sr. Delano, His Excel- 
lency has asked me to offer his congratulations for today’s 
caricature; it hit the mark.” 

Another time, Alessandri was annoyed by a caricature 
Coke published in his magazine Topaze. It painted him 
as a decrepit lion with his tail cut off, and Don Arturo 
considered it offensive to the Presidential dignity. Before 
a group of people, he complained of the artist’s lack of 
respect. An ofhvial who heard him ordered the issue 
withdrawn. It was a case without precedent in the history 
of Chile’s free press. The next day Alessandri called 
Delano in. “Pardon me, Coke,” he explained. “This was 
a functionary’s mistake. . . . You know me, man—I 
am very violent and sometimes say the wrong thing. 
It is my bad luck that this over-zealous colleague does 
not put reasonable orders into effect but instead enforces 
the unjust ones that only represent the natural unburden- 
ing of a misunderstood man.” A few days later, in a 
speech at the University of Chile, the President publicly 
admitted his error, attributing it to the “natural passions 
that agitate every human being’s soul.” Coke, one of 
Latin America’s best caricaturists, often used to say, 
“The success of my magazine Topaze is not due to me 
but to President Alessandri. One of these days I'll have 
to cut him in for half my profits, for Don Arturo is 
really my business partner.” 

His Italian-Spanish lineage produced a flower of the 
race in Arturo Alessandri, whose grandfather was Italian 
consul in Chile, later the Italian king’s Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Chilean Government. Arturo’s quick 
mind, his warm sonorous voice, the flexibility that en- 
abled him to rise above the most difficult situation, were 
doubtless characteristics of his Roman blood. From noble 
and harsh Castile he inherited limitless courage, untir- 
ing tenacity, and that patience that labors and builds, 
confidently awaiting the slow growth of a lasting work. 

In 1934 the late distinguished Chilean writer and critic 
Armando Donoso published his Conversations with Don 


Arturo Alessandri. These delightful dialogues took place 
in daily strolls along the broad avenue Alameda de las 
Delicias, through Forest Park, or in the waiting rooms 
of the President’s office. The politician reminisced about 
his childhood on the far-off hacienda of Longavi, in 
Linares Department, far beyond the last tie of the rail- 
road. He was born there December 20, 1868, remaining 
until he was five. His father Pedro, a farmer, later ac- 
quired a piece of land a few miles from Curicé, then the 
terminus of the central railroad that now reaches to 
Puerto Montt. There Alessandri lived under the care of 
his remarkable mother, Dofia Susana Palma de Ales- 
sandri, until he entered the parochial high school of the 
French Fathers in Santiago. “Those scenes of the country 
house where I passed my first years, the journeys to the 
school, the tears of my parents, as well as their example 
of virtue and nobility, have stayed with me throughout 
my life,” Alessandri told his interviewer. 


Don Arturo Alessandri (right foreground) with Chilean President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla (left foreground) and other officials 


After winning his Bachiller title with distinction, Ales- 
sandri took up law at the University of Chile. The uni- 
versity environment, the sounding box for all generous 
ideas, molded his social reformer’s conscience. His fel- 
low students urged him on, and the distinctions he won 
were voted by his own companions, in complete agree- 
ment with the teachers. Those days were spent in noisy 
university assemblies, austere classrooms, an adolescent's 
reading, the first literary work in the memorable Progress 
Club, legal research, and, later, the study of anthropology. 
He became an assiduous reader of the Italian crimi- 
nologists Lombroso and Ferri. Through a competition 
the boy got a job at the National Library in 1888. Ales- 
sandri said of it: “I found it very unpleasant to watch 
a bunch of boys who used to flock to the library to 
kill time, generally reading light novels—they distracted 
me from important studies. I peevishly let the request 
slips pile up on my desk and only got up to get the 
books once every fifteen minutes or half hour. My atti- 
tude led to a frank spirit of hostility, and one day when 
they interrupted my reading of Fustel Coulanges’ Cité 
Antique, | let go at the intruder with a tirade spiced with 
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unparliamentary epithets. Then I presented my resigna- 
tion to the director, Don Luis Montt; but that gentleman, 
after giving me some friendly advice, transferred me to 
another section.” 

Shortly afterward Alessandri went to work in the 
Library of Congress, a job he resigned on January 1, 
1893, the same day he gave a brilliant final examination 
for his Licenciado degree in law and political science. 
Oddly enough for a lad of scarcely 24, he took as the 
subject of his thesis “Housing for Workmen.” From boy- 
hood, the future President was much concerned with the 
welfare of the working class and all his life gave close 
attention to it. In this connection there is a paragraph 
in his dissertation, published in December 1892. that is 
worth noting: “Each man is a productive force. a wheel 
in the great industrial machine that has come into frantic 
activity in our century, and the energy and force of the 
whole will depend on the vigor of the individual. This 
will be lacking if the worker does not know the repose 
now replaced by the feverish activity of the 


of a home 
tavern. The workman, on whose shoulders the struggle for 
existence weighs most heavily, needs the moral influence 
of the home more than anyene; to make this available. 
it is necessary to provide him with comfortable. sanitary. 
and clean housing.” 

Alessandri was a man of modest means. In order to 
establish his own home, he had to sell his share of his 
father’s estate to his brother José Pedro for thirty thous- 
and pesos. Arturo’s clientele was small. With customary 
resourcefulness, he set out to build it up. Taking the 
diplomatic documents of his grandfather. issued by Victor 
Emmanuel I] and Camillo di Cavour, he made the rounds 
of all the Italian businesses in Santiago, soliciting profes- 
sional work and invoking the magic of his ancestry. 
This stratagem produced magnificent results. and in three 
months his office became one of the most important of 
that time. As the years wore on, his legal fame spread 
and the most difficult cases came his way. 

In 1894 the young lawyer married Rosa Ester 
Rodriguez, who was to be the beloved companion of the 
future politician, the constant consolation of his bitter 
hours—and he had many—and the exemplary mother of 
a family that has given the country citizens outstanding 
in the university, in law. in engineering. and in medicine. 

One thing about Alessandri’s unique children not even 
his bitterest enemies have ever questioned: they have 
attained their distinctions on their own merits. Referring 
to them in a fiery political debate, one of Don Arturo’s 
opponents caustically observed, “According to a law of 
heredity, when the children are very intelligent. as in the 
case of Sr. Alessandri, it is because the father is not. and 
vice versa.” Without hesitation, the ex-President replied: 
“Because of my deep love for my children, 1 accept the 
offense, but I want to put it on record that in the case 
of your lordship the intelligent one was your father.” 

\ few months ago a curious debate took place in the 
Chilean Senate. Don Arturo was presiding over the ses- 
sion; his son Eduardo, senator for Talea. maintained a 
point of view diametrically opposed to that of his brother 
Fernando, senator for Antofagasta. Their divergent 


opinions could not be reconciled. Don Arturo gave a 
surprising blow with the gavel on the table and declared: 
“I very much regret to inform the honorable representa- 
tive for Talea that his lordship is wrong and it is the 
honorable senator for Antofagasta who is right. I there- 
fore declare the debate closed.” One of the other senators 
present remarked with amusement: “There seems to have 
been some paternal weakness in this decision.” Actually, 
Don Arturo always showed special fondness for his son 
Fernando, his companion and confidant for many years, 
affectionately calling him “the Boss.” 

Alessandri reached the Chamber of Deputies at the age 
of 28, elected with the biggest vote of any candidate in 
the country. He represented the Liberal Party for the 
province of Curicé, a long-time Conservative stronghold 
that might have been expected to present obvious vote- 
getting difficulties for a neophyte politician. Electoral 
campaigns in those days, dominated by a violent “cen- 
tralism,” were generally won or lost in Santiago's ex- 
clusive circles. Provincial voters had to be content with 
looking at unimposing photographs of the candidates or 
with reading lengthy political manifestos sent from the 
capital by an unknown aspirant ignorant of the region. 
But Alessandri’s campaign consisted of personally cover- 
ing the province from one end to the other. Along the 
dusty reads surprised citizens met him wrapped in his 
classic red cloak, in a wagon, on horseback. or on foot. 
stopping now and then to chat with the neighbors. 

\lessandri was reelected six times for Curicé—eighteen 
years of office. In 1898 he was named Minister of Industry 
and Public Works in the administration of President 
Federico Errazuriz Echaurren; in 1913) Minister of 
Finance for Don Emiliano Figueroa: in 1915, senator for 
Tarapaca: in 1918, Minister of the Interior under Presi- 
dent Juan Luis Sanfuentes; and in 1920 he became Presi- 
dent of Chile. It was a dizzy but steady climb. carried 
out without a false step: he scaled the next rung only 
after getting a firm footing on the one below. Of his 
numerous political campaigns, the most hazardous was 
that for senator for Tarapaca, and the most resounding 
that for President in 1920. In both contests the experts 
and party bosses predicted his certain defeat. They were 
wrong both times. 

From the hard-fought and dangerous elections in the 
North, Don Arturo won the friendly title of “The Lion 
of Tarapaca.” a tag reflecting his aggressive personality, 
his courage and integrity. About that time his wife told 
one of her friends: “Of all my children. it has been my 
husband who has given me the most worry.” 

In the 1920 presidential contest, the candidate of the 
people played all his cards to win a struggle that from 
the first seemed hopeless. Alessandri’s name filled the wide 
Chilean valleys. His phrases went from mouth to mouth, 
echoed in the hearts of the poor, the humble. and the 
destitute. “Hate engenders nothing: only love is fertile.” 
\ popular adaptation to the tune of Cielito Lindo sounded 
through streets and plazas of even the most remote ham- 
lets. The dreamer and idealist traveled the length of 
Chile. He spoke ardently on the docks. in the nitrate 
fields. in the coal mines. 
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If some skeptics showed a lack of confidence in his 
chances, Alessandri never did. He repeated, “Let them 
say what they will, I shall be President of the Republic.” 
Like one enlightened, he generated and transmitted new 
faith to weak hearts. He had his picture taken with be- 
grimed workmen; he gave a warm handclasp to machi,- 
ists, stokers, oilers. He resolutely stormed the strongholds 
of the opposition, disarmed his enemies, jolted the in- 
different and told them they must not sell or give their 
vote according to the whims of the boss. He was like an 
irrepressible wave that grew and grew. His warm voice 
resounded with this admonition: “I do not want, I do not 


ask, I will not accept unjust persecutions of wealth and 


fortune, which are and should be protected; but reasons 
of lofty justice, of right, of order and the conservation 
of society impose the refusal of privilege for some at the 
expense of others, and demand full equality in the as- 
signment of public offices.” Later he declared, “Full, 
complete, and obligatory education of the people must 
form the national soul. Once our race is thoroughly re- 
deemed from the stupid slavery due to the ignorance of 
some, all the citizens without exception can rise to the 
level necessary for them to constitute the solid and in- 
destructible base of true democracy.” 

Alessandri assumed the Presidency on December 23, 
1920, after a difficult election that made necessary the 
intervention of a Tribunal of Honor. He reached power 
as the standard-bearer of the Liberal Alliance, a com- 
bination of the people’s parties. As soon as the parties 
of the right, grouped under the flag of the National 
Union, got over the shock of their defeat, they closed 
ranks and organized a formidable opposition to the 
President in Congress, where they held the majority. 
Under the Constitution of 1833, the parliamentary sys- 
tem could obstruct every project sent to Congress; a 
simple vote of censure would provoke the fall of a cabinet. 
The President found himself with his hands tied, his 
social-welfare proposals held up, the basic structure of 
his work threatened. This action of the parliament, com- 
parable to the filibusters in the United States, gave 
Alessandri the idea of promulgating a new constitution 
that would repair the defects, an objective he was able 
to attain at the ead of his first term, September 18, 1925, 
after a plebiscite approved it. 

Don Arturo’s first term as President was stormy. He 
bombarded the Congress with projects for laws that 
crystallized his promises to the people: he refused to 
carry on a colorless government: he did not want to be 
a slave to the whims of Congress. He used to say, “I 
have a very serious debt to my people; the candidate's 
promises must be converted into the governor’s realities.” 
Despite the obstinate opposition, Alessandri succeeded, 
in September 1924, in having a series of social laws 
approved that gave Chile the prestige of being one of 
the most advanced countries in the world in this field. 
Refusing to yield to pressure to have the Congress dis- 
solved, Alessandri then resigned and went into exile, 
but he was recalled a few months later. When he re- 
turned to Santiago in March 1925, he was acclaimed 
by an unprecedented popular demonstration. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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VISITS UNCLE SAM 


Mary C. Oram 


Iv rv is TRUE that Brazilians have not succeeded in convincing North Americans that Portuguese i- thei 


language, they have at least managed to make known their hypersensitivity on that score. It has become 


. almost hackneved to say that the greatest insult you can deal a Brazilian is to ask if his native tongue is 


Spanish. Of course, no one has a right to put Cervantes” words into the mouths of fifty million heirs of 


Camoées” language. On the other hand, it is only fair to point out that those who most commonly make 


that mistake are not the university graduates. 


During the last few years. when the dollar increased 
in value as other currencies decreased, Brazilian visitors 
| to the United States have been limited to a_ relatively 


small group of the financially privileged, government 


representatives, and intellectuals invited to U.S. uni- 
versities. Whereas the U.S. tourist, his pockets bulging 
with dollars and hardly representing his country’s culture, 
is found in the best hotels, giving the biggest tips along 
with a false impression of the U.S. educational level. 


Also largely owing to economic factors, the U.S. people 


have shown a steadily growing interest in Brazil since 
the Seeond World War, a serious. appraising interest 
that recognizes a country wealthy in natural resources. 


industrializing at full speed. strategically located. 


Interest in the romantic side—the tropical nights. 


caichos, and guitars—has always been there, of course. 


But as the countries draw closer. whatever the reasons. 


their peoples also get to know each other better and learn 
to probe beneath the surface. 
One evidence of the undeniable inerease in apprecia- 


tion for Portuguese-speaking peoples is the faet that 
Washington was recently. for the first time in history. 
the site of an International Colloquium on Luse-Brazilian 
studies. It was held under the auspices of the Con 


ressional Library's Hispanic Foundation, which in 194] 


had invited the celebrated painter Candido Portinari to 


immortalize Brazilian art in four powerful murals on its 


walls. The occasion was the Library's 150th anniver- 


sary which, incidentally, was also the capital's. Spon- 
Luiz de 


Camoe author of sirateenth-century classic Lusiadas, 
sored in addition by Vanderbilt University’s Institute of epic of the Lusitanian trom old name of Portugal—voyagers 
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srazilian Studies in Tennessee, and in cooperation with 
the Portuguese and Brazilian governments, the Collo- 
quium gathered an exceptional group of scholars and 
specialists from the four corners of the world, from 
wherever culture of Portuguese origin exists or is studied. 

In all. more than 250 delegates. including Brazil's 
Minister of Education Pedro Calmon, went to the Collo- 


quium, immediately acquiring the nickname “coloquistas.” 
\n honorary committee was selected in the United States, 
made up of Brazilian Ambassador Mauricio Nabuco and 
former Portuguese Ambassador Pedro Theotoénio Pereira: 
Dr. Harvie Brascomb, chancellor of Vanderbilt: Dr. 
Luther Evans, director of the Library of Congress: and 
Dr. William Brooks Greenlee of the Chicago Newberry 
Library. Dr. Francis M. Rogers. Dean of Harvard Uni- 
versity s Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, was 
elected President of the Colloquium, while Dr. Lewis 
Hanke. Director of the Library’s Hispanic Foundation. 
served as Secretary-General and Dr. Manoel 5. Cardozo 
of the Catholic University of America as Associate 
Secretary-General. 

Besides small monetary contributions from the govern- 
ments, several private donations were made toward the 
Colloquium. Airlines and shipping companies like Pan 
American World Airways, Braniff. Moore MeCormack. 
and International Freighting Corporation, offered free 
transportation to many delegates. The Johnson Founda- 
tion paid the expenses of writer Fran Martins and_ his 
wife, from Ceara State, Brazil, the home of carnatba 
wax. The French Ministry of Cultural Relations and the 
Rockefeller Foundation also helped with participants’ 
expenses. Fellowships were offered, and anonymous do- 
nations came from people interested in Luso-Brazilian 
culture. A large number of delegates representing U.S. 
colleges and universities paid their own travel and hotel 
bills. Unlike most congresses, which are financed entirely 
by one or more governments, the Colloquium therefore 
took on a very special aspect. 

The work program was divided into six sections: Cul- 
tural Anthropology. Linguistics, Fine Arts, Literature. 
Instruments of Scholarship, and History. A concert. 
including music by Brazilian composer Villa-Lobos: a 
dinner given by the U.S. State Department: and parties 
in the two Embassies gave delegates an opportunity to 
know each other socially. 

\s an essential complement to the Colloquium, several 
comprehensive exhibitions were organized, among them 
“Diplomatic Correspondence between Brazil, Portugal. 
and the U.S.A..." exhibits of books published in Portugal 
and in Brazil during the past ten vears, books published 
in the United States about those two countries. and 
by far the most interesting 
Dr. Robert C. Smith. professor of fine arts at the 
University of Pennsylvania, on seventeenth and eighteenth 


a show of photographs by 


century Brazilian and Portuguese architecture. In fact. 
the Fine Arts section focused exclusively on this theme. 

Despite the undeniable worth of all the Colloquium 
subjects. this last section deserves special mention. for 
Brazilian and Portuguese architecture of that period are 
an almost entirely unknown part of the baroque move- 


At Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, lejt to right: Portuguese 
Ambassador Luis Esteves Fernandes; Dr. Pedro Calmon, 

Brazilian Minister of Education; Brazilian Ambassador Mauricio 
Nabuco; Dr, Lewis Hanke, director of Library's Hispanic Foundation ; 
and former Portuguese Ambassador Pedro Theotonio Pereira 


Delegates included, lejt to right: Dr. Hanke; Proj. Léon Bourbon 
of Toulouse University; Dr. Virginia Rau, Portuguese historian ; 
Dr. T. Lynn Smith, Florida University; Prof. Mario T. Chicé of 
Lisbon University; Prof. Charles R. Boxer, London University 
ment. Only comparatively recently have the two countries 
begun to study the important contributions of draftsmen 
and architects of the Portuguese world of that time. It is 
hoped that the emphasis given the subject by the 
Colloquium will spark more thorough studies on the 
architectural art of those two countries in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. since no general history has 
yet been written of those two important baroque centers. 
In 1931 the English specialist in baroque architecture. 
Dr. Sacheverell Sitwell, wrote in one of his studies that. 
without doubt, Brazil's colonial architecture—“about 
which a most irritating state of ignorance exists on the 
part of the Brazilians”—is one of the most splendid. 
Dr. Reynaldo dos Santos, President of Lishon’s Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, opened this section of the Colloquium 
with a brilliant lecture—regrettably delivered too fast 
for clear understanding but fortunately summarized in 
print for the delegates. He traced the baroque movement 
in Portugal's architecture. started by Baltazar Alvaro in 
the early sixteenth century. This was followed by the 
decorative baroque of the seventeenth century, which 
began in the altars and was later used in picture frames. 
windows, and walls: of churches. The famous decorative 
tiles of Portugal began to show up in architectural orna- 
mentation on a scale that has never been equaled; sub- 
sequently they were introduced by the Portuguese in 
colonial Brazil, where their use was well adapted to the 
tropical climate, protecting the exteriors of houses and 
cooling them inside. Today, decorative tiles have been 
revived in Brazil's striking modern architecture. 
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high altar of eighteenth-century church in Sdo Miguel, Azores 


Fine Arts section traced development of baroque movement: 
Saint Anne altar in Cathedral of Bahia, Brazil 


Library exhibited photos of Brazilian and Portuguese architecture: 


Dr. Santos explained that during Dom Joao V's reign 
in the eighteenth century, Portugal’s baroque architecture 
reached a high point in lavishness. The king had no 
trouble in giving expression to his tastes. for he had 
at his disposal the gold and diamonds taken out of 
Brazil. During his rule. the famous Mafra Palace was 
built, according to plans drawn by the German baroque 
architect J. F. Ludwig. 

In describing this enormous, 290,000-square-foot work 
of art in his monograph, Dr. Sitwell states that in order 
to speed up construction the initial 14,700 workers were 
increased to 45,000 men, and 1,286 oxen were necessary. 
Furthermore, a hospital was built exclusively for treat- 
ing workers who )vight fall ill. 

In those days Dr. Santos pointed out in his lecture, 
the art of Portugal was considerably influenced by that 
of Italy. Bernini, who gave shape to Michelangelo's 
dream of a baroque style, was widely copied. But the 
Portuguese technique in engraving and sculpture took 
a more refined form. Pillars were alive with human 
figures and cherubs. and rococo reached a magnificent 
climax. Then came the decadence: altar decorations 
hecame exaggerated, proportions were lost. and balance 
disappeared. 

Dr. Smith’s lecture, illustrated with beautiful colored 
slides, emphasized the similarities between Brazilian and 
Portuguese architecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Stressing the inevitable influence of Portugal 
on Brazil—to the extent that whole churches were im- 
ported—he pointed out that it is erroneous to think of 
the open facade of buildings in the first colonial period 
of Brazil (from 1549 to the middle of the seventeenth 
century) as a “Brazilian solution.” Rather. they are a 
repetition of what already prevailed in Portugal. where 
temples had porches without domes, covered with roofing 
tile and wood. 

In describing the second phase of colonial construction, 
Dr. Smith connected it closely with the Portuguese 
baroque movement at the end of the seventeenth century: 
for example, both were famous for their gilding and 
wood-carving. In the third period—from the second half 
of the eighteenth century to the end of the colonial 
era—religious architecture in Brazil, mainly in the state 
of Minas Gerais, lost part of the uniformity that had 
prevailed up to that time. As a result. churches in that 
state have round and oval spires which, combined with 
the convex fagade and the elliptical floor plan, culminate 
in a climax of baroque splendor. When Aleijadinho 
appeared on the scene, bringing the greatest originality 
to sculpture and colonial architecture, Brazilian inspira- 
tion to a certain extent surpassed the Portuguese. {See 
“O Aleijadinho.” Americas, September 1950] 

Although English and Portuguese were the official 
languages of the Colloquium, Dr. Germain Bazin, curator 
of the Louvre Museum in Paris. spoke in French, dis- 
cussing the Little Cripple’s primitivism. Another speaker, 
Dr. Mario Buschiazzo, director of the Institute of 
American Art at Buenos Aires’ National University, 
pointed out that the first tile-maker in Argentina was 


a Portuguese. (Continued on page 29) 


Font for basilica 
in Bahia was imported 
from Portugal 
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I aM HAPPY to have cleared away some of the dust of 
time and libraries that covered the sleeping figure of 
a very human and little-known writer, Father Alonso de 


Sandoval. He is the author of one of the most pathetic - 


books on the horror of the slave trade in the New World, 
written at a time when it seemed as common a business 
as mining. One of those religious humanists of Spain's 
classic age, he was teacher and spiritual guide to Pedro 
Claver. “slave of the slaves” in Cartagena. 

The year 1952 will mark the third centenary of his 
death. Now, after three hundred years, the memory of 
Father Sandoval deserves to be dusted off and brought 
to light. All the descendants of Africans on Colombia’s 
coast still speak of Pedro Claver, already a saint crowned 
with plentiful miracles and legends, who continues to 
perform marvels. The boatmen of the Magdalena River, 
the vendors in the market places, the cowboys of Sind, 
the Riohacha divers, all the simple and humble people 
who live by the work of their hands in Cartagena, call 
upon him as a universal miracle-worker. But the name 
of Father Sandoval is still barely an erudite curiosity. 


Mariano Picén-Salas 


He is an item for bibliophiles who cite, without much 
consideration, his strange book Naturaleza, Policia 
Sagrada i Projana, Costumbres i Ritos, Disciplina i 
Catechismo Evangelico de Todos Etiopes (The Nature, 
Sacred and Profane Polity, Customs and Rites, Evangelical 
Rules and Catechism oj All the Ethiopians, Seville, 1627), 
republished in 1647 with the Latin title De Instauranda 
fethiopum Salute. 

I came across this passionate personality and his great 
\fricanist book when I was preparing to write my 
secular biography of Pedro Claver. Telling the life of a 
saint who was a celestial myth even before he died pre- 
sents a dangerous literary reef to those of us who cannot 
shake off the excessive dross of the earth. In my evocation 
of the miracle-worker of Cartagena, I excuse myself for 
having sought the profane side of such a religious 
subject in the documents avajlable. Because he was a 
protector of slaves and not of rhagnates, such a naturally 
mystic personality as this saint did not leave contempo- 
rary records of his daily activities. When such chronicles 
were written, as for example for the immense Latin 
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ledger gathered in the long process of canonization, the 
golden legend was already formed. And it would be 
sterile rationalism to try to apply our boasted objectivity 
to collective beliefs and emotion. The life of a saint 
cannot be narrated with the same documented precision 
necessary in dealing with politicians and soldiers. More- 
over, in contrast with his teacher Sandoval. Pedro 
Claver was neither a theologian, a historian, nor a man 
of letters, Rather than theories about his ministry. he 
had more than enough of Christian passion. Therefore 
! contented myself with animating only the scenes of a 


seventeenth-century Indian landseape in which the life 
of the self-denying apostle must have taken place—the 
tropics, Spanish fortresses, pirates, the Inquisition, hy- 
poerisy, violence, the saintliness of a few, and the crimes 
of the many. 


But all the documents mentioned Father Alonso de 
sandoval. The young Colombian scholar Rivas Zacconi 
was kind enough to introduce me to the very rare copy 
of the Naturaleza in the National Library in Bogota. 
lt and another in the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton are perhaps the only copies of the curious treatise 
left in America. To the present-day reader, not only does 
the book have the value of being perhaps the first 
written on the subject in America, but also its obser- 


vations on the life, customs, and social organization 
of the African peoples transplanted to America constitute 


invaluable sociological and, ethnological testimony. Along 
with his theological learning and his evangelical passion, 
sandoval had a modern anthropologist’s eager taste for 


: details and peculiarities. At the same time that he makes 

; j his charges against the slave-traders, he describes for us 
Z the difference between members of the various African 
groups~—a mandinga and a lucumi, a mina and an iolojo. 

r | He was perhaps the most important Spanish Africanist 


» of his century, a true forerunner—though he used dif- 


ferent: methods——of contemporary investigators like Fer- 


nando Ortiz, Gilberto Freyre, and Arthur Ramos. who 


are discovering and defining the African contribution to 


the social and spiritual formation of Ibero-America. 


Old drawing of Pedro Claver (St. Peter Claver). teaching 
the slaves in Cartagena 


San Pedro Claver Church in Cartagena, Colombia, named for 
Father Sandoval’s disciple and fellow-champion of slaves 


Sandoval drew not only on what he read in the ae- 
counts of Portuguese travelers in the interior of the negro 
lands and what he knew from the extensive correspond. 
ence of the Jesuits—who in those days had many houses 
and missions along the African coast 
own observations in his daily relations with the slaves 
brought to Cartagena. His book carefully details that 
among the slaves there were kings and priests of rare 


but also on his 


tribes, nobles and proletarians. There were some of 
Moslem culture. who could give their proudest masters 
lessons in morality and refinement. There were lucumis 
whose preoccupation with personal hygiene and cleanli- 
ness would have been a good example for the  slave- 
traders who treated them like beasts. For example. 
Sandoval points out that the /ucumis cleaned their teeth 
several times a day with a fragrant root they called 
quaquo, as if trying to teach their bosses, who never 
cleaned theirs. 

Confronting the sophistries advanced by the exploiters 
of the humble. his book takes the most radical Christian 
position on the original and inalienable freedom of man 
and the equality of all men in Christ. More than that. 
he asserts the ability of the oppressed race with the 
same polemic ardor with which Bartolomé de las Casas 
had defended that of the Indians a hundred years before. 
When Sandoval describes the Africans. he insists on 
their rich and varied “cultural plurality.” The so-called 
negroes can be distinguished from one another just as 
the Spaniards from the Germans or the Dutch. Extensive 
and very original treatment is given to the differences in 


j 


historical evolution and cultural level of the slaves. 

No less interesting were Sandoval’s efforts to incor- 
different “polity” than that the 
slave-traders imposed upon them, in contrast to the 
evangelizing methods of the priest's predecessors. He 
originated the idea, later developed by Pedro Claver, of 
creating in Cartagena a school of interpreters in the 
various African languages, in order to offer the captives 
of the trade a little piety and compassion. Although the 
7 zeal of apostles and reformers seldom transforms social 
conditions to the extent of their dreams. at least a 


porate the slaves in 


consciousness of the indignity and a better sense of 
justice arise. Sandoval’s and Claver’s apostolate some- 
Seas what alleviated the condition of the slaves—to the extent 
permitted by historical circumstances and the greed of 
the era. Many contemporary documents testify to this. 
So does the huge inventory of affection and benefits that 
the grateful slaves narrated a few years after Pedro 
Claver’s death, when the hearings looking toward his 
canonization began in Cartagena. While the slave trade 
Sandoval so bitterly attacked was not suppressed in his 


time (he recommended that the sacraments be denied to 
the traders), at least the way was cleared for greater 
human concord. 

Both in his generous. human evangelism and in the 


Title page of Sandoval’s seventeenth-century study of customs 
and social organization of the negroes 
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action of a heroic life, Alonzo de Sandoval carried on 
in the seventeenth century the line of the great evangelists 
in America in the sixteenth—Las Casas, Motolinia. 
Sahagin, Vasco de Quiroga. Born of a noble Spanish 
family that went to Peru in the Viceroy’s retinue, Sando- 
val early abandoned the comforts and flattery of the court 
to start out as a humble minister to the Indians in the 
Peruvian highlands. There he studied the horrors of 
the forced labor imposed on the helpless population, and 
saw how greedy officials and landowners made a mockery 
of the laws of protection and assistance to the natives. 
He rounded out his theological culture with the great 
ethical humanism that was the final projection of the 
thinking of Erasmus in the consciousness of sixteenth- 
century Spain. He read Las Casas, Vitoria, Josée de 
Acosta, and that theologian-jurist who studied the abuses 
and scandals of incipient capitalism in the overseas 
lands, Tomas Mercado, Sometimes in the great passion 
of his book, in allusions and between the lines. the 
priest seems to be a nori-conformist, objecting to that 
Counter-Reformist spirit which restricted the field of 
liberty and Christian universality that Erasmus and the 
great religious thinkers of the sixteenth century had 
dreamed of. As if following the example of Bartolome 
de las Casas, he calls for a verdict of justice unaffected 
by nation or race, and he does not hide his criticism of 
certain religious missions in Africa that were too tolerant 
of and a little involyed in the “devil's trade” of the 
slave traflie. 

His sermons and all the stinging polemic prose of 
his great book must have scandalized the Caribbean port. 
His style frequently burns with color and pathos. For 
example, he remarks that the exploits of certain great 
and haughty families of the Indies, enriched through the 
oppression of men, had the disagreeable “grajo” (jack- 
daw) odor that the proud white masters attributed to 
the poor negroes. And he reminds the masters that. if they 
sensed an unpleasant smell from their slaves, the slaves 
in turn wanted to cover their noses against the “pesufa™ 
(hoof) fumes emanating from their exploiters. Were not 
the disagreeable words grajo and pesuna symbols ot 
the diabolical prejudice of one race against the other? 

At the age of seventy, when his disciple Pedro Claver 
had carried his evangelizing teaching to the point of 
saintliness, Alonso de Sandoval still had the strength to 
go among the Indians of Guajira and reach the then 
savage shores of Lake" Maracaibo his search for the 
EL Dorado. of God. From Peru to New Granada to 
Venezuela, his adventurous course rivaled in’ distance 
the routes of the great conquistadors. 

\ book like his invites one to meditate and write 
on subjects and chapters of our cultural-historical process 
that have not been deeply penetrated, that are scarcely 
suspected. The projection in America of this moral think 
ing. rooted in the Renaissance, was even more varied 
and rich than the great explorer of Spanish culture 
Menéndez y Pelayo could imagine. The history of ou: 
ethical and social thought. tracing the rich streams in 
which Renaissance humanism burst forth even in these 
remote regions of the world, is still to be written, 
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Félix Lizaso 


To Cubans, Marti is the greatest Cuban of them all. But 
the fiery nineteenth-century independence leader is more 
than a national hero: he commands world-wide respect, 
is particularly revered in the countries he knew first- 
hand—the United States, Spain, France, England, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Honduras. the Dominican Re- 
public, and Haiti. Journalist, poet, artist, statesman, 
liberator, he leit his mark wherever he went. Marti was 
a soldier of the pen, He knew little of active warfare. ¥ et 
he fell to a Spanish bullet on the Cuban battlefield, In 


oO. 


honor of the anniversary of his birth on January 2 
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Americas asked the well-known biographer of Marti, 
Félix Lizaso, to delve beneath the externals of the hero's 
life and examine the mainspring of his zeal. 

“We must make virtue fashionable.” wrote José Marti. 
Lifting his eves from the paper on which he was record- 
ing his thoughts. he envisioned once more a new 
man in a new world, a future world he considered so 
close at hand that humanity already lay in its shadow. 
This was not the thought of one moment or of a single 
period in his life, but a strong and recurring idea that 
sprang from the core of his being. Since his very life 
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was a constant struggle toward full development. toward 
the complete use of his human faculties in a world meant 
for this, it is natural that his concept of life aimed at 
transforming the standards that kept reality from match- 
ing his dream. 

From early childhood Marti looked at the world and 
saw what is not always understood at such a tender age. 
One of his earliest journals shows that even then he 
knew the meaning of injustice, sorrow, and suffering. 
He was only a boy when the sight of a slave being beaten 
in a rural section of Cuba aroused his first feelings of 
indignation. That scene was erased from his 
memory. Many years later it appeared in one of his 
Versos Sencillos: 


never 


- Rojo, como en el desierto, 
Salié el sol al horizonte: 
Y alumbro a un esclavo muerto, 
Colgado a un seibo del monte. 


Un nino lo vid: temblé 

De pasion por los que gimen: 
Y, al pie del muerto, juré 
Lavar con su vida el crimen. 


Red, as on the desert, 

rhe sun rose above the horizon 
And shone on a dead slave, 
Hanging from a silkeotton tree. 


A child saw him: he trembled 

With pity for those who suffer, 

And, at the feet of the dead man, he swore 
To avenge the crime with his life. 


Later on he witnessed many similar episodes, but that 
one was enough to fill him with burning desire for 
justice. While still a student at the school run by Mendive, 
the patriot, José awoke to the political realities of his 
time. And even in his father’s house he could see how 
honesty was always putting obstacles in the way of calm 
living. 

When the Yara uprising against Spain was breeding 
revolutionary restlessness in men’s minds, the fifteen- 
year-old Marti, his blood tingling in his veins, did 
everything he could for the rebels. He had a warm heart 
and a pen already trained to lash tyrants. Condemmed to 
forced labor in the quarries for his rebellious articles 
and speeches, he learned once and for all the bitter 


Looking down at Contramaestre River from spot where Marti 
fell to Spanish bullet at Dos Rios, Cuba 
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What is Needed in Order tw Increase it— 
Uruguay's Acting Consul-General Speaks 
to the Teint Direet steam Comumunl 
cation Must be Had. 


NEW YORK, U.S A, AUGUST 31, 
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Mart, acting Commu! (reper w the country and 
few have heen endeavoring to alarm the 
South Amencan with the idea tha: the | nited 
States is trying to compel them to trade wath thie 
country tong their nataral market to buy im and 

lem vaguely to some occult de 
the Howth Awencan yeople mirabia Ihe paper ie signs in trade by the States against thew com- 
mercial independence, This is 
the only effect have, 
in by South Americans, 
sy wpethy for the Voited States that 1 previously spoke 
of, and euch change was brought about, there would 


with alluding more or 


shown want of faith im our people, that te act Gis think that om the 
played by of Eagiand. (rermany on will come of the deliberati 
The Amerwans are highly srasttive people Americar Courteous deliberations end 


Nothing cas abeaaie (hem more (han to make them spirit of give and tabe will de to cement 
and strengthen the sympathy sith the Coned 


Wwusted im every Americas merchant already by the South Amery an countries 
here failed t thie quality of the “As Wo the Exposition, New York @ the only place 
American race. The truth @ they have bees trhould be held. New Vor’ koown to hum 
ull inetructed thet (bey have umagined that we all ave of thousands of South Americans who have 
wiiiure of Ladies and even and known. y toevery 
They have done sothing, or seat te sated man in all the Spanah Repubtica 
wothing, develop the resources of any one of the tof the best place to hold the 


by vote of the Spenich American 
wee feel they would 
for New York 
“Ae regnrds the trade of Uruguay aril the United 
States it Las Leen growiog greatly Che part few 
months A large quantig of wheat and flour has 
shipped from bere to Uruguay, due to a failure of the 
crop im that country There has bern a revival in the 
trade of agreultural It fault 
emong caporters (hat they have vendenry 
to overflow! the market, Teo years ago they sent 
Gown large mock of these agnecitural implement 
Uraguay, and only Dow that that stork har te 
There bas teen conuderatie trade 
lumber, hardware and patent medicines A beginning 
hae been made in exporting “merican beer into Ure 
but the quantity abipped has oot heen large and 
fact it ouly ap experiment. 
“I wil! add in gard to the long credits given by 


South American counties Os the olber hand, 
land, (rermany ead Fraps have poured capital ume 
and Ameren. They 


credit better (han in others The 
have made epecial steady of the credit system South 
America, they make few mistakes” 


Varti served as Uruguayan consul in New York. Commercial 
journal of 1889 quoted his views on increasing trade 

facts about the political prison in his country, about 
the whip that tortured the flesh of Cubans unwilling 
to live enslaved by a foreign, despotic, and merciless 
power. 

It was not his own suffering that tortured him most, 
but the pain he saw inflicted_without pity on old men 
and boys who hardly knew what crimes they had com- 
mitted. Not even Marti, with his pen dipped in that 
blood, could adequately express the anger called forth by 
the memory of those scenes, which would forever bear 
witness to a disgraceful regime. 

He left prison with that nightmare—worse than Dante’s 
hell, as he put it—indelibly stamped on his mind, color- 
ing his life, his thoughts, his work. It was a picture 
not to arouse hate, but to inspire him to° destroy the 
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nightmare for good. In the unforgettable pages of his 
El Presidio Politico (The Political Prison), he lett an 
indictment of tyranny for posterity. His prison experi- 
ences made him sharply contemptuous of a government 
that remained subject to a distant nation when its 
people had a right to freedom and justice. From his 
memories he drew strength to continue his work. But 
even tere deeply imbedded in his mind Was the desire 
for a new life. He felt that man had never realized his 
potentialities—-his humanity, freedom, integrity, and 
justice —beeause he had always been a slave to petty 
emotions and unworthy impulses. never daring to live 
in full splendor and dignity. 

When Marti came in contact with our free America, 
the horizon opened hefore his eves. He recognized it as 
the land of the future. the continent of human hope. 
But he also perceived that its people still had no definite 
voal. that they were following in the footsteps of an old 
and distant world, adopting its customs. standards. and 
tastes, instead of breaking their own paths and setting 
their own goals. They voluntarily submitted to traditions 
that were not theirs. to prejudices that had no place in 
the new land inhabited by the new American man. Even 
in their creative efforts they scorned original work and 
subject matter to follow foreign models. con- 
demninge themselves of their own free will to everlasting 

So Marti began his great crusade to help show the 
man of America the sure read to finding himself. his 
personality, and his message. He started in Mexico. and 
House in Havana where the hero of Cuba's independer 


movement was born January 28, 1853 


Varti during his stay in 
where he helped 
spire Vexicanization” 


ol the country 


perhaps it would not be amiss to point out that he worked 
tirelessly to develop a national pride in that country at 
atime when its writers and artists had not vet turned 
to native sources of inspiration. as they later did in a 
sweeping and forceful way that all America applauded. 


The Cuban's contribution to the Mexieanization ol 


Mexico has not vet been fully recognized. But) Marti 
went further than that. for his greatest project was the 
Americanization of America. always maintaining, as an 
essential point, that America would not be free so long 
as parts of it—Cuba and Puerto were not. When 
he thought of Cuba. he was thinking of if in connection 
with the continent. and he could not meditate on his 
America without immediately remembering his country, 
still outside the concert of free nations he dreamed of. 

If Marti had grandiose ideas about America’s future. 
perhaps it was because he felt’ future held an 
important mission for America and American man to 
perform. Three sets of influences. he said. lead to the 
complet: development of our men and women: national 
forces. which help shape their lives as peoples: American 
forees. like larger concentric circle. contributing a 
second nature to the various national cultures: and 
finally. universal forces. which give the maximavwn validity 
to human effort and achievement. 

Martis first great) mission was to establish free 
people where only an enslaved colons existed. He con- 
ceived his as adolescent and developed it 
throughout his life. Cuba was continually in his thoughts. 
whether he was there or in some distant place. Always 
present in the back of his mind. his country came to the 
fore in all sorts of circumstances. and veiled allusions to 
it can be seen even in his poems and writings on very 
different subjects. To carry out his plan. Marti relied 
not only on men’s physical strength. but. above all. 
on their spiritual powers. the vital root of the whole 
undertaking. Therefore. he started out with an educa 
tional campaign. He ereat dawillto fight amone Cubans. 
old and young. glorious patriots of the great war and 
“new pines” as he called the younger men. Only through 
this seeret tie that bound them together and helped them 
understand the goal toward which they were working 
could the necessary unity of effort be achieved. But 
was a real union possible without the virtues that must 
protect every ideal worthy of the name? 


When. in the course of his work for liberty. Marti 
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had to call on virtues that men did not appear to have. 
he simply started helping them bring those virtues to 
the surface. He said many times and in various ways 
that man is not what he appears. but what he has inside. 
And sometimes he pointed out that what mattered was 
not man as he is. but man as he should be. The greatness 
hidden within must be brought to light. and Marti suc- 
ceeded in finding many wavs to break through the shell 
and expose man to his own soul. People often feel 
embarrassed at the possibility of having the natural good 
in them revealed. Like our own day. Marti's time was 
one of dulling the sensibilities. of trying to appear hard 
and impervious rather than tender and kindly. “We 
must make virtue fashionable.” he said. This was the 


Werti in New York. From United States he wrote keen com 
entaries on Hemisphere events tor Latin {Imerican neu spapers 


kev to a whole program, through which he tried in a 
thousand ways to give man a sense of his full dignity. 

“What will become of a people that is no longer con- 
scious of the meaning and consequences of its actions 7 ; 
This worry haunted him constantly, because he knew 
there could be no well-governed peoples without men 
aware of the responsibility of their mission. 

“To be a man.” said Marti. “is a very difficult’ and 
seldom successful undertaking.” He wrote this when he 
was seareely out of his teens. on finishing his studies 
at the University of Zaragoza in Spain. In the draft 
of a letter that may never have reached its destination. 
he set a standard he was later to attain. He had studied 
he himself 
desired no other career than to be aman. Was it strange. 


only for the sake of his needy parents: 


then. that he beeame a molder of men and left) im 
perishable examples and instructions on how to attain 
full manhood? Or that he created a doctrine of love. 
work. liberty. generosity. and dignity all capable of 
viving happiness to men and peoples when they develop 
the self-control to make these part of their daily lives? 

Marti began by trying to live up to his conception of 
man. He was net just one more theorist, steeped in 
doctrines: he did not like to theorize without’ first 
demonstrating his own concepts. He tried to carry out 
ideas that seemed worth while. and the best thing we can 


The father of Jose 
Varti, Don Mariano 
Varti y Navarro 


say of him is that the man he conceived of was Mart: 
himself. Not because he was made of better stuff, but 
heeause he knew how to suppress evil impulses, instinet~ 
and passions. how to guide his life with his own ideas 
and with self-imposed discipline. He clearly realized 
that only in this way could he succeed. In conquering 
himself, he would conquer others in other words, he 
would make himself heard. 

If the kind of man Marti advocated really existed. 
he would be its archetype. But man as he thought ot 
him is a remote goal. and will continue to be one for 
a long time. People who come up to his requirements 
are few and far between. Therefore it is necessary to 
make the character-forming message of his) writings 
fashionable. Since we seldom see in the world around 
us people who embody the basic principles of human 
ereatness, Marti himself. a synthesis of fine qualities. 
can help show us how to improve the state of humanity. 

Of first importance is man’s effort to understand his 
place in the world of his day. so that he may fully 
understand himself. When a person is keenly aware of 
himself and of his epoch. he can help himself and other 
men acquire independence and personal dignity. and 
this done. they will know how to defend liberty and 
justice wherever they are threatened. 

\ll Marti’s discussions about a greater man are based 
on the premise that man is not what he appears. but 
what he ean be. Like Socrates. he tried unusual methods 
of getting him to appreciate the seed of greatness bi 
carried within. Anyone who reads Marti’s letters to his 
friends, different as they were in’ social position and 
intellectual cifts. will notice his curious way of telling 
them about qualities he found in them. although they 
themselves were Unaware ol them. And when he pen 
trated his friends’ souls. revealing moral assets that wer 
hidden or only guessed at. those men grew in their own 
sight because they felt they had grown in Marti's. Seon 
he had a cirele of fervent admirers who revered him as 
i father. beeause he restored their faith themselves 
ind made them carry the heavy burden of their daily 


existence with pride. In this way he worked the miracle 


converting a disillusioned people into one inspired 
hy faith in its destiny 

He spoke time and again of unselfishness. “There is 
nothing like living for others.” he said, “to give one 


(Continued or page 2h) 
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In Senorita Paredes’ anti-tuberculosis puppet play, King Fire orders Broom to sweep away the Witch of Dirt 


Hazel O'Hara 


FRANCISCO SEQUEIRA salp that if | really wanted to know 
what the life of El Salvador’s first health educator was 
like, | had better ride down to San Miguel with him in 
the morning. As | discovered. the only way to have a 
long talk with this small. friendly. and incredibly even- 
tempered dynamo is to climb into his station wagon and 
vo along. By staying with the station wagon, vou might 
see the whole of this small (13.176 square miles} country 
in a week, for Mr. Sequeira gets around. He leads the 
life of an itinerant missionary, and the gospel he preaches 
* 
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is directed against the powers of the microo 
the causes of disease. 


On the way to San Miguel. I learned that in studying 
medicine, he had become interested in sharing with the 
public what he had discovered. In 1944 he went to the 
University of California, Berkeley, for a course in health 
education, Afterward he took a quick turn about the 
United States, looking in on Chicago, Albany, Boston, 
New York, and Washington to see what they were doing 
in that line, especially in the schools. He came back 
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Puppet show aims to improve sanitary conditions in Salvadorean 
rural homes like this one on volcano slope 
to El Salvador to start the first school lunches and 
the first educational programs to fight disease. Now he 
is chief of the national government's first: division of 
health education, which he organized. 

He was hoping. he told me, to reach San Miguel in 
time to catch up with the puppet show. Punch and Judy ? 
I asked. No. he said. a drama of tuberculosis. Arriving 
in San Miguel, Mr. Sequeira found out the puppet show 
had gone. and we set off into the country again to look 
for it. In about fifteen minutes we met a truck and a 
station wagon. Everybody shouted as the drivers stopped. 

A young woman dressed in raincoat and plain black 
dress jumped out of the other station wagon and came 
over to greet Mr. Sequeira. “This is the lady who runs 
the puppet show—in fact, she made the whole thing. 
Miss Paredes.” Dark bronze braids hung down her back. 
a wisp of hair waved over her forehead. and one cheek 
was smudged. But | recognized that pale classical face 
and that measured speech, though | had met her only 
once five years before in the States. when she was trim 
in an UNRRA uniform and overseas cap, ready to depart 
for Germany. The recognition was mutual here on this 
country road in El Salvador. and she was saying what 
a pity we had missed the show in the village behind 
them. The mayor had been there. and three Franciscan 
friars had laughed and wrung their hands as they 
watched. 

Elsa Paredes is a Peruvian, rather out of favor with 
her aristocratic family because she insists on working. 
She would rather help the disinherited lift’ themselves 
into a happier way of life than attend social functions 


In 


El Salvador countryside, crops reach almost to volcano’s rim 


described as brilliant in all the papers. She studied 
health education at the University of North Carolina, 
and, like Mr. Sequeira, found in that field exactly the 
kind of work she wanted to do. Miss ,Paredes knows 
there is a great spiritual as well as physical gap between 
the listless chié! with stomach swollen from intestinal 
parasites and the child in radiant health. With an 
instinet for teaching. she likes spending her life showing 
people how to cross that gap and stay on the other side. 

For a time she worked in Chimbote, Peru, then signed 
up with UNRRA and went to Germany to work among 
displaced children. Back in the United States, she found 
a spot with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Believing 
that health education need not be drab or dull, she asked 
for the chance to experiment with a puppet show for 
Latin America. Nobody was enthusiastic, but nobody 
said she couldn't do it, so she made puppets, painted 
and dressed them, wrote the narration, designed a stage 


Varionettes made a hit with these Salvadorean boys, are designed 
to make them also enjoy better health and living conditions 
set, taught helpers to manipulate the dolls. She turned 
out an attractive job, and the Bureau sent her down to 
El Salvador to try it out. 

Miss Paredes got into our car, and we all went on 
to a country school for the next show. The school was 
a small. brown, mud-walled building with dirt floors. 
At the doors hung portieres made of sisal twists of 
different hues, and the little girls held up their hands 
to show us their fingers stained from the vegetable dyes. 

The teacher, a small dark-eved woman, came out with 
her pupils to greet us. Some of the children disappeared 
on the run to tell their parents there was something doing 
at the school. Someone took the station wagon to broad- 
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In climax of puppet drama, King Fire overcomes the villain, 
puy 


nsidious Tuberculosis Microbe 


cast the same news through loud-speakers. Men and boys 
vathered around the truck to watch the rigging of the 
sound equipment. Soon people were arriving. coming 
down the highway or emerging from a couple of side 
roads women in fresh dresses. some carrying babies: 
little girls in’ their best clothes: men wearing broad 
straw hats and carrying the omnipresent machete, which 
is tool, companion, and protector. 

In the dim schoolroom. which had only doors for 
lieht. Miss Paredes and her helpers set up their show. 
The small stage was cut into a panel with a painted 
sereen on either side to hide the record player and the 
virls who work the puppets. Boys carried in benches from 
the back room. and as seon as the pul one down. the 
spectators filled it. 

When a light went on behind the fringed curtains. the 
litthe enclosure at onee took on illusion. story) was 
voing to unfold. Out came the master of ceremonies. a 
rabbit in formal clothes, with a high. squeaky voice. 
Phe curtains parted on a schoolroom. The play revolved 
about a litthe girl who felt too tired to study. a stubborn 
father who protested to his wife that he was all right 


except for a slight cold——the traditional figures in all 


messages about tuberculosis 

Then came the guardian angel. a creature of tulle and 
silher wings. The show had that whimsical touch that 
makes spectators of all ages feel childlike and gay 
voodness done up in tulle. evil soundly trounced and 
velling for help 

Latecomers had filled all the the room and 
blocked the doorways. “She's really got something here.” 
| remarked to Mi Sequeira, as we wate hed the faces in 
the audience. They were completely oblivious of them 
selves. absorbed in the fate of another. cheerful 
looking father. tall. lean. and tanned. with eurly black 
hair. laid one of the longest machetes | have ever seen 
in my life aeross his knees and folded his arms. He 
laughed approvingly as one character batted the tuber 
cle bacillus over the head. while the guardian angel 
sheltered the child. 

“Yes. | think she has.” 


Mr. Seque ira. 
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THE LION (Continued trom page 

In his second administration (1932-1938) Alessandri 
consolidated his work, reasserted the presidential system. 
reestablished the continuity of Chilean political life with 
its traditional democratic. civilian rule. achieved cabinet 
stability. and developed to maturity the program of prog- 
ress begun in 1920. He authored and put his signature 
on almost all the legislation that gave the dispossessed 
the means necessary for facing their harsh existence with 
better chances. Among other laws. we should mention 
those on cooperatives. compensation for accidents at 
work. compulsory insurance, popular housing. garden 
plots for workers. civil rights for women. and so on 
He also created the Ministry of Labor and Social Security 
and introduced the project for the Labor Code that in 
cludes the laws on labor contracts and professional 
unions, and the law establishing the tribunals of concilia 
tion and arbitration. Explaining these provisions in an 
article in El Mercurio, September 29, 1921. the President 
declared: “It is absolutely indispensable to define clearly 
the reciprocal rights and duties of capital and labor, to 
produce the necessary harmony and concord to build up 
our national production. Our proletariat also needs 
measures of betterment and protection that are taken into 
account in this Labor Code. Peace and social order must 
he founded not on repressive measures but on appropriate 
and fair measures of broad human solidarity and social 
justice, Delay in any evolutionary process provokes dis 
turbances. and from any point of view it is essential 
that we see to the establishment of these general stand- 
ards that are destined to produce equilibrium between 
the two great factors of production and. ultimately. social 
tranquility.” 

In his second administration. Alessandri won approval 
for the Law of Preventive Medicine. For the first time in 
our history. the workman or the employee could take 
advantage of preventive treatment before the onslaught 
of disease while drawing his full salary. Apart from this. 
the President sent to Congress two resolutions of vast 
scope the law establishing the minimum living was 
for employees of business and industry and the minimum 
wage act for day laborers in the fields or in the cities 
\lessandris work was especially significant in the eco 
nomic field. As Finanee Minister in 1913 he organized the 
Office of Internal Taxes and established a division cor 
responding approximately to the U.S. Bureau of En 
eraving. As President he founded the Central Bank of 
Chile. the Office of Supervisor of Banks. and the Nitrat 
and ledine Sales Corporation. and put into effect the 
Monetary Law and another on banks. He also reformed 
the tax system and instituted the income tax. 

In the political field. he edited and promulgated th 
new 1925 Constitution with these outstanding features 
It created a strong executive power: it| deprived the 
chambers of the ability to overthrow cabinets by votes 
of censure, thus lessening the evil of constant rotation of 
ministers: it increased the President's term to six vear- 
and made him elected by direct vote: it prohibited over 
lapping of congressional seats with ministerial posts: 
t separated Church from State through a harmonious 
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accord that guaranteed freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship: it established the Election Tribunal. 

In the international field Alessandri always maintained 
a frank policy of peace and friendship with all countries. 
especially with Chile’s neighbors. In this policy. special 
emphasis was given to the Americanist ideal. which Don 
Arturo always championed. As a deputy in Congress. he 
cooperated effectively in approving the Treaties of 1902. 
settling outstanding disputes with Argentina, and helping 
on the treaty of peace with Bolivia. During his first ad- 
ministration he submitted the old Taena-Arica dispute 
to arbitration by the United States. When two sister na- 
tions were bleeding each other in the hostile zone of the 
Chaco. Alessandri, saddened by this cruel war that af- 
fected all America. decided to intervene. By means of 
direct correspondence with President Justo of Argentina, 
he was able to initiate friendly mediation by various 
countries. which brought about the cessation of hostilities 
and. afterward. the peace signed on June 12. 1935. The 
Chilean President's representative in that notable effort 
for peace was the present Ambassador to Washington. 
Félix, Nieto del Rio. 

\lessandri’s talents were justly feared. He used to dis- 
arm his enemies and convert them into friends. As with 
Richelieu. “it was better not to listen to him.” During 
his first administration, two Ministers who represented 
a certam politic al party were forced to resign from the 
cabinet. Their enraged coreligionists. believing \lessandri 
responsible. held a dramatic meeting in which they re- 
solved to convey to the President their indignation with 
his “tepid attitude toward the Ministers affected.” The 
problem was to find someone who “would not let himself 
he seduced by Alessandri’s charm.” someone guaranteed 
to hate the President. By acclamation they designated 
\lessandri’s bitterest enemy to deliver the arrogant mes- 
sage personally. 

Don Arturo received him with a strong embrace. “But. 
man. what a pleasure to see you! Before you tell me 
about your problems. [| want to tell you some of my 
youthful memories Just today | was thinking of your 
father. | was a close friend of his. ... He was an illus- 
trious citizen and. besides, a great poet. ... Many vears 
ago don't ask me how many he wrote me stirring 
poem in which he very affectionately described my con- 
cern for the people. I have it here.” And from a 
mountain of faded papers Alessandri drew the sheet of 
verses and read them in a loud voice. The author's son 
was deeply moved. Old bonds came to life again. The 
implacable foe forgot the reason for his terrible mission 
and bade the President a touching farewell. 

In contrast with his violent life. Don Arturo’s death 
at the age of 82 was very peaceful. A cerebral hemorrhage 
brought the great President's career to a sudden close 
at 5:15 that August afternoon. The sad news spread 
rapidly. and before sundown Chile's capital was sub 
merged in dramatic silence. President Gabriel Gonzalez 
Nidela decreed three days of national mourning and 
agreed to give the former Chief of State the honors due 
a President who dies in office. The Chilean press devoted 
their tront pages and editorials to the news. Newspapers 
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man mourns Alessandri in Popaze drawing. Legend 


reads, “To Don Arturiteo, trom his beloved masses’ 


in all the Latin American capitals carried affectionate 
articles on him. and governments all over the world sent 
their expressive condolences. 

Don Arturo’s body ‘lay in state in the Presidential 
Palace. La Moneda. and later in the National Congress. 
At noon on August 27. his remains. covered with the 
nation’s flag. were carried on a gun carriage from the 
Cathedral to the General Cemetery, Santiago's population 
and many people who had Come from nearby cities and 
fields witnessed the interminable file of people marching 
sadly behind the cortege. At the head was President 
Gonzalez Videla. who covered the three and a half miles 
on foot. Sunday morning it was impossible to buy 
flowers in the city, 

In the honorable tradition of all Chile's Presidents. 
Alessandri died a poor man. financially. His estate con 
sisted of books. papers, and decorations. his will 
he left his children an obligation to look after his faith- 
ful secretary and his longtime chauffeur. 

Analysis of Don Arturo’s rich personality must alway 
seem cold and diluted. for neither the biographer not 
the historian can ever capture the magnetism of the man 
His death is an irreparable loss for our country. The dis 
appearance of the modern legislator who profoundly 
knew the needs of his fellow citizens. the internationalist 
acquainted with all the problems of the continent. the up 
right and honest administrator, the valiant reformer. the 
born politician. and. above all. the good man who knew 
how to love and understand the people. makes the soli 
tude of our America more painful. serious. and profound. 
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ONE MORNING | AWOKE to a strange activity in the 
Mexican fishing village of Ajijic, where I had recently 
come to live. Serafino, our household's pet burro, was 
being industriously curried. The birdcages in the patio 
had been cleaned and = garlanded with bougainvillea. 
In the kitchen the littke maid. Carmelita. sat fashioning 
ten centavos’ worth of scarlet ribbon into a huge bow. 

“For the rooster.” she explained happily. Then, noting 
my bewilderment at this intelligence. “Padre Esteban 
will bless him today!” 

This was my introduction to one of the most appeal- 
ing Mexican fiestas, the Blessing of the Animals. | 
learned that it is held every year in many parts of 
Mexico on the day of St. Anthony the Abbot. January 17. 
st. Anthony was a hermit who lived in Egypt in the 
third and fourth centuries and founded Christian monas- 
ticism. Tradition tells us that in their desert retreats he 
and his disciples lived closer to the animals than to 
people, and that during his voluntary isolation in a 
tomb, he was attacked by demons in the form of wild 
beasts, who “sometimes left him nearly dead.” Perhaps 
that is why it is on his day that domestic animals are 
blessed to ward off evil or disease and assure another 
useful and productive year. 

Although later | saw the same fiesta in more sophis- 
ticated surroundings, it never achieved the simple charm 
it took on at the village beside Lake Chapala. That 
afternoon we all walked to the little church with the 
bone-white tower. The road in front of the church was 
a bedlam of moos and brays, quacks, barks, and meows, 
honks, bellows, and chirps. Padre Esteban, his face 
beaming above his starched surplice. stood atop the 
churchyard wall with his holy water vessel in hand. 
Past him were herded catile which had been brought 
down from the mountains. Then came a few horses, some 
burros—among them our Serafino, wearing a necklace 
of Christmas Eve flowers—and finally the children with 
their pets: a rabbit in hoopskirted gingham, a grinning 
dog sporting trousers and shirt. beribboned cats and 
puppies. doves and geese. It all went off splendidly. 
Once the villagers receded, laughing. when a steer shied 
as a few drops of holy water landed on his nose. And 
Miguel's piglet squirmed out of his master’s arms to 
es¢ape through the crowd, causing a near stampede. 

When it was over, and the cattle were winding their 
way back up the mountain. we strolled homeward. Car- 
melita, leading Serafino ahead of me, turned around. 

“Ay, senorita,” she grinned slyly, “Serafino has been 
blessed. He will be a good burrito now!” I glanced at 
our spoiled Serafino reflectively. No doubt) Carmelita 
was remembering the countless times he had invaded my 
eround-floor room in search of sugar and all the shoving 
and pufling it took to force him back into the patio. 

“Well. perhaps!” 


Carmelita’s laugh. 


! replied hopefully, and joined in 


Dog in Cantinflas 
costume made a 
hit at celebration 


Dorothy Hosmer 
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Small fry bring pigeons, chickens, dogs, and cats for annual 
blessing of animals in Mexican village of Ajijic 
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Young handlers keep restless burro in line for St. Anthony 
the Abbot's Day ceremony 
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WHAT MAKES A MAN GREAT? 


Continued from page 19) 


quiet pl ide and strength.” He considered this attribute 
the unmistakable mark of real character. even going so 
far as to say that only in’ unselfishness is there true 
vreatness. 

Another quality he praised highly is sincerity. He 
made a dogma of duty. and a continuous psalm of 
virtue. Of honesty, he said: “A man should live and die 
embracing truth, for then if he falls. he does so in excellent 
company.” To follow Marti as he assesses these virtues 
is to pause before each of his accomplishments. 

It is amazing how many times he preached love and 
practiced tenderness, the word that opens up a whole 
world of harmonious living. In his magnificent essay. 
Vaestros Ambulantes (Traveling Teachers). he outlined 
a program for Cuban farmers that has still not) been 
thoroughly realized. He advocated a “campaign of 
kindliness” for our forgotten rural areas. for he believed 
the people needed a little happiness in their lives as much 
as they needed education. He wrote a wonderful letter of 
advice to his sister Amelia on the eve of her marriage. 
“Give tenderness.” he told her. “and vou will be an 
admirable woman.” In his essay on Wendell Phillips. 
Marti spoke of the reformer’s “abundant: tenderness.” 
And the news of Emerson's death filled him with tender 
ness rather than sorrow. because the learned man of 
Concord had been “kind to all men and faithful te 
himself.” 

Marti once said that there is no keener pleasure than 
watching a man redeem himself and erow. acting as bis 
own measuring stick and as an instrument of duty. This 
was Marti’s idea of man as he should he. 

He loved to meditate on the vreat lives that appealed 
to him most or that he wanted people to imitate. He 
thought of men like Washin: 
belonging to a single family of servants of duty. To 


n. Bolivar. and Hidalgo as 


spur oon the lukewarm and the indifferent. he deseribed 
in the pages of Patria the lives of many other men 
famous or unknown builders of themselves or of their 
peoples, 

Phe man whe can overcome 6! stacles and rise throuch 
his own efforts is an Inspiring spectacle. “A man whe 
develops himself.” Marti wrote to a friend. “and rises 
hy his own efforts. is the greatest of kings. | have made 


this my gospel and with it | have gradually attained the 


peace of mind Tnow have.” This is a significant expla 
nation: he achieved his peace of mind by mastering him 
self and by loving his fellow men. He looked into himself 
took stock of his powers. and put them at the service 
ola people, “The character of the man whe looks inte 


himself becomes epics The strength of his apostolate 
came to him as if by predestination, He was an “apostle 
at his own expense and when a man loves people who 
ignore him, that man is heroic. Now he was on the way 


to sacrifice, the double sacrifice of body and spirit. 


will-open up a read of love” he said. “and those 
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whe come after me will have to follow it’? Thus he 
predicted the flowering of his sacrifice. 

Marti had a clear sociological conception of the man 
of his era. which he considered a time of profound 
change. This was the era. he thought. when the mountains 
seemed smaller because they were surrounded by hills. 
Increasing numbers of men were hastening to climb to 
the heights. to match the highest. and stay up there. 
This pleased him. for he was anxious to see the human 


/ 


Vart right) and his ereat trier Fermin Valdés Dominguez 


a leading sparit of Cuban revolution. at Key West in 1804 


plains transformed inte peaks. He knew that just) as 
mountains culminate in their peaks. so peoples reach 
their highest expression ino men. 

He purified his life through a painful climb upward 
from oan obscure birth. poverty. the bitterness of ap 
prenticeship. and the hand-to-hand struggle with elusiv« 
fortune. His will power and vision enabled him to scale 
peaks that are reached only by those born with powerful 
wings and the ability to see bevond natural boundaries. 
He climbed with the powerful foree of his genius. and 
in the end became a condensation of the human spirit. a 
supertor creature like the ones he saw as the best symbols 
of humanitv. Emerson's words could be applied to 


Marti: “He was entirely worthy of being a man. 
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AMERICA ON THE HIGH SEAS 


(Continued from page 5) 


cooperation, though they have not gone beyond the 
initial stages. 

But one of the most interesting experiments in overseas 
shipping in the Americas—not only for its economic. but 
for its international significance——is the unique Gran- 
colombiana Merchant Fleet. An expression of the strong 
historical ties that once bound the ‘members as a singh 
political unit. it was set up in 1946 as a joint program 
of three of the Bolivarian republics— Venezuela. Colom- 
bia. and EKeuador. Its precocious success was largely due 
to the groundwork laid by two young men who at that 
time headed their respective governments — Alberto Lleras 
of Colombia and Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela. Their 
countries had been deeply concerned over the familiar 
problem of too-high freight rates. Instead of establishing 
separate merchant fleets. they decided that a joint enter 
prise would have greater economic strength and more 
international stability. 

They set up the company with a capital of twenty 
million dollars. Colombia and Venezuela subscribed to 
15 per cent of the stock each. and Ecuador accepted the 
invitation to underwrite the remaining LO per cent. Today 
the Grancolombiana maintains a fleet of 23 ships —eleven 
of its own and the others chartered. Equipped with the 
latest in radar. automatic depth recorders, and fire fight- 
ing apparatus. their cruising speed of fifteen knots has 
enabled them to cut three days off the old schedules be- 
tween Barranquilla or Cartagena and New York. There 
is service to Canada. and the possibility of extending 
it to Europe is presently under study. 

Although the Grancolombiana is here to stay. it has 
not had smooth sailing. Periodically, it runs into severe 
squalls arising over differences with the powerful ship- 
ping conferences. The purpose of these organizations is 
to hold competition in the runs between U.S. and foreign 
ports toa minimum. They fix freight rates under a double 
system. the contract and the ordiiary. giving the shipper 
who sends his cargo exclusively on conference ships a 
had no contract. The conferences 


lower rate than if he 


are also a means of avoiding unrestricted rate wars 
one of the ereatest dangers known to foreign commerce 
and assure service on regular schedules. At the same 
time. this system has led to many complaints of monopoly 
from: independent enterprises. 

Grancolombiana policy toward the conferences has not 
heen uniform. While the Colombian and Ecuadorean see 
tions belong to the East Coast Colombia Conference and 
the Atlantic West Coast of South 


Venezuela has remained independent. maintaining lower 


America Conference 


rates than those of the Conference. But the problem ha- 
heen met with exceptional acumen. Conference rates to 
and from Venezuela were lowered to meet those of the 
Venezuelan Grancolombiana interests. and an agreement 
was reached whereby all shipments to that country on 
the same con 
For 
her part. Venezuela agreed to maintain rates at the stated 


level. 


Grancolombiana vessels are made under 


ditions as those in force for vessels of conterences, 


\ significant trend in the formation of Latin Ameri 
can overseas merchant fleets has been the high degree 
of state intervention. This holds true in Argentina, Brazil. 
the Grancolombiana countries, Peru, and the Dominican 
Republic. In Cuba some economists hold that government 
action is indispensable in “negotiating freight’ terms,” 
that is. making treaties and agreements that will permit 


Launching first Argentine-made 
hy the State River Fleet 
the country to transport in her own ships between 33 and 
0) per cent of this cargo. The Argentine shipping expert. 
Luis Ario Russo. points to the lack of private capital for 
investment in so complex and risky a business as inter: 


river boat, the Dele-Dele. owned 


national shipping: “Obtaining the necessary capital will 
unquestionably be more difheult for enterprises of over 
seas shipping. because overseas services require a large 
number of ships. higher construction and operating costs, 
and a larger and better-paid personnel than in the case 
of the coasting trade. while extension of the lines and 
setting up the organization abroad will create additional 
expenditures.” 

Even in Chile, a country where private enterprise ha~ 
successfully operated its merchant marine, the govern- 
ment has concerned itself with the problem of financing 
the expansion of the fleet and shipbuilding activities. An 
ofheial publication of the Chilean Development Corpora 
tion. which has been making a survey of the industry 
1939, says: 


the formation of a powerful shipping enterprise sufh 


since The ends sought are. among others. 


ciently well established so that it can participate more 
effectively ai 
Whatever objections may be raised to it. there is little 


in both foreign and domestic commerce. 
doubt that the over-all Latin American shipping picture 


would not be what it is today had it not been for the 
intervention of the respective governments. The General 
Sate Merchant Fleet 
underlined this new concept of maritime policy in- its 
that 


| Norway. for example | make maritime transport pri 


Administration of the Argentine 


annual report, potting out some countries 
marily a freight industry to help balance international 
payments. Some countries. on the other hand. build up a 
merchant marine as “an instrument of its own import 
export trade as an important prop to its economy 


in times of peace. and to protect the country against any 
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contingency in periods of international difliculty.” 

Worth noting also is the way the Latin American coun- 
tries are assuring their fleets active participation in their 
own foreign commerce. In its most recent trade treaties, 
Argentina has included a clause by which 50 per cent of 
the merchandise dealt with will be transported in each 
party's ships. Among the countries are Brazil, Chile. 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Rumania, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands Brazil has incorporated the 
same clause in her commercial agreements with Portugal, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia, and Austria. In @hile the Minister 
of Economy and Commerce recently asked the National 
Council on Foreign Commerce to study a way of reserv- 
ing for ships flying the national flag 50 per cent of the 
import and export income of Pacific Coast traffic to U.S. 
Atlantic ports and the Western European countries. So 
far, however, the 50 per cent clause is simply a goal. 

What are the prospects for these new merchant fleets? 
A look at the following record gives a partial indica- 
tion: between 1939 and 1945, Argentina increased its 
tonnage 235.7 per cent; Brazil, 56.7 per cent; and 
Venezuela 101.2 per cent. In addition, the participation 


MERCHANT FLEETS of the 
Latin American Countries 


(ships of more than 1000 gross tons) 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 DECEMBER 31, 1949 


COUNTRIES No. ships Tonnage No. ships Tonnage 
Argentina 45 196,627 117 660,000 
Brazil 122 413,646 169 648,000 
Chile 50 153,959 42 160,000 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 


Cuba 12 17,504 10 25,000 
Ecuador 5 14,000 
Honduras 27 82,068 82 449,000 
Mexico 10 23,815 21 106,000 
Nicaragua 2 3,023 4 8,000 
Panama 130 719,041 462 3,078,000 
Peru 7 25,834 19 77,000 
Dominican R. 1 1,973 1 3,000 
Uruguay 5 13,791 iB 70,000 
Venezuela 27 70,089 49 141,000 
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of all the Latin American nations in foreign trade is 


constantly increasing. a good sign of their stability and 
credit rating. The number of ships is growing steadily. 
Argentina’s merchant fleet will soon reach a million tons 
and Chile's leading line increased its capital in 1949 by 
50 per cent. (In Panama and Honduras, the increase is 
even greater: 328 and 447 per cent, respectively. How- 
ever, the ships carrying the flags of these countries are 
simply registered there and seldom stop at their ports.) 


Lejt: Lush dining 

salon on Rio 
de la Plata, one of 
three new Argentine 
State Line passenger- 


cargo vessels 


Trim grace is teatured in construction of new Argentine ships 


At the moment, the future of Western Hemisphere 
shipping looks promising. Since it fills an essential need. 
its fate seems more than ever assured. Based on realities 
as well as a common desire. the creation of overseas 
merchant fleets has become a deep-rooted movement 
among the Latin American peoples. Through it they seek 


new paths toward economic independence 


Answers to Quiz on page 31 


1. Pineapple 

2. Trinidad 

To detlect Motilon Indian arrows 
San José, Costa Rica 

lipperton 

6. Argentina 

iron ore 

& Cuba and Mexico 


9, Domingo 
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CAMOES VISITS UNCLE SAM 
(Continued from page 12) 

One the impression that this Fine Arts section, 
held at night and continued into the small hours. could 
have given rise to more extensive discussion had it not 


been for the coloquistas fatigue after two previous ses- 
sions the same day. Still, some felt that they had 
accomplished in four days in the United States what 
would have taken a whole month anywhere else. 

Actually. the way the Colloquium was set up was 
evidence of traditional U.S. efficienev. In the case of all 
sections, participants’ papers were solicited in advance. 
There were also unsolicited contributions from Portugal. 
Brazil, the United States, Goa, Angola, Mozambique, 
Macao. and so on. To avoid interminable dissertations. 
résumés were made by special assistants, in English when 
the thesis was in Portuguese, and vice versa. In a gather- 
ing of eminent scholars. however, it was a temptation to 
extend the time limits stipulated for the discussions. 
Someone suggested that the Colloquium might have been 
organized in round-table panels. to limit the audience 
and stimulate further discussion. But most of the colo- 
quistas shared the opinion of Prof. Alice Canabrava of 
the University of Sao Paulo. who believes that in the 
circumstances the informal atmosphere and conversa- 
tional quality of a colloquium made it the more practical 
form. even though a lot of people have a mistaken idea 
about what such gatherings accomplish. “As far as I'm 
concerned,” she stoutly maintained. “a colloquium is a 
colloquium. and this one was fine.” 

\ large part of the time was consumed by the rappor- 
teurs and commentators—authorities on the different 
subjects chosen to comment on their colleagues’ theses. 
Much additional information came out of their criticisms. 

The welfknown Brazilian anthropologist psy- 
chiatrist Dr. René Ribeiro praised the work of Dr. Jorge 
Dias of the Research Center in Peninsular Ethnography. 
Oporto University, who studied from a psychological 
viewpoint the interplay between fundamental cultural 
elements and the “basic personality” of the Portuguese. 
In analyzing the paper of Dr. Emilio Willems, Brazilian 
sociology professor at Vanderbilt University. Dr. Ribeiro 
suggested that research be carried out to determine the 
“acculturation of the Portuguese” contact with 
Brazilians. 

In the Literature section, Dr. Benjamin Woodhridge 
of the University of California stressed the importance 
of presenting to U.S. students not only Spain's but also 
Portugal's influence on aesthetic and = scientific ideas. 
Sir Walter Raleigh himself used to hire the = skilled 
Portuguese navigators to bring settlers to Virginia. 

With typical Brazilian humor, Dr. Donatello Grieco 
of the Brazilian delegation reminded his audience that 
Brazil suffers from a kind of literary intoxication, that 
everything in Brazil is literature. Brazilian intellectuals, 
when referring to the Creation—so the story goes 
usually phrase it this way: “In the beginning was the 
Word: in the middle was the Word: at the end was 
the Word.” 


The field of Instruments of Scholarship was enriched 


Church of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception in Santarem, 
Portugal, dates from 1676 


Later baroque style appears in mid-eighteenth-century Church of 
St. Anthony at Recite, northern Brazil 


during the week of the Colloquium by especially pre 
pared bibliographies compiled in the various fields of 
Luso-Brazilian studies. Emphasis was laid on the need 
for bringing up to date material contained in research 
sources, such as libraries, which can result only from 
an interchange of recent books to replace the old. Nothing 
but conscientious cooperation can fill the gaps. 
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But there is one gap that is always filled—at least in 
the United States. according to Brazilian writer Dr. 
Bastos Tigre. Dr. Tigre remarked that whenever he sent 
his publications to the Library of Congress, he included 
the usual biographical data, purposely omitting the date 
of his birth. But on his first trip to the States, he found 
that Library eflicieney would not stand for that: his 
catalogue card was complete with the exact date, Since 
then, he has been advising Brazilian women writers not 
to send their books up here. 

On the last day of the Colloquium, delegates gathered 
in the Library's attractive Whittall Pavilion. flocking 
about the table where the Pan American Coffee Bureau 
had been serving coffee every day. It was the last 
chance to exchange over-all impressions and discuss the 
final session's resolutions one, fou example, proposed 
by Brazil's Minister of Education. for founding a Luso- 
Brazilian History Institute that would meet alternately 
in Rie and Lishon: or the resolution for giving the 
Portuguese language equal treatment with other foreign 
languages in U.S. college curricula. Regardless of how 
far these aims might be carried out, all coloquistas were 
unanimous in one conclusion: that an important tangible 
result of the Colloquium was the establishment of close 
personal relations among the participants, 

It is from such simple individual association, devoid 
of propaganda or political purpose, that understanding 
among peoples becomes possible. Especially in the case 
of scholars responsible for molding young minds. 

Dr. Virginia Rau. well-known Portuguese specialist in 
medieval history and the first’ Portuguese historian in- 
vited to teach in a U.S. university (California, summet 
of 1950), summed it up like this: “Now that we know 
each other personally. when Professor Boxer of the Uni 
versity of London needs a Portuguese book, all he has 
to do is write me and Ul send it te him: its much 


simpler” 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RecomMeNDED by Devon, Producer-Commentator. 
“Nights in Latin America.” Radio Station WONR. New 
York: and Evans Clark. whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 

1. LA GATA Mexican Huapango. 

EL PERDIGUERO Son Huasteco. Columbia 1113-C 
If you have traveled in Mexico or developed a taste for music 
richly typical of a specific area, you will appreciate these two 
selections, The guitar-playing and singing of Los Trovadores 
Huastecos are just right, but the vigorous fiddle-playing of “Old 
Elpidio” makes this exciting regienal recording truly authentic 
2. MUJER DE AROMA Y DE PASION Ecuadorean Pasillo 

GOLONDRINA VIAJERA Ecuadorean Yarabi. Decca 21073 
The pasi//o is most frequently found in Colombia, where it is one 
of the national dances, but the Ecuadorean version is decidedly 
worth hearing. Melancholy and flowing in rhythm, the strong 
Indian melodic structure is elaborately embroidered by instru 
mental color, In both the pasi//o and the varabi ‘alternate spell 
ing of yaravr, a lament) the sweet and wistful singing alternate- 
with instrumental passages of exquisite delicacy 
3. COO-COO Brazilian Marcha. 

E BOM PARAR Brazilian Samba. Decca 18193 
When Carmen Miranda first skyrocketed to fame, many peopl: 
overlooked the very important part played by the active young 
men known as the Bando da Lua. These fantastically energetic 
ind versatile young cariocas (natives of Rio! are virtuosos of all 
the intriguing rattles and drums of their country, playing with 
breathtaking verve. On this dise, they clearly show that by then 
selves they are well able to hold an audience 
4. LA LUNA ENAMORA Bulerias 

LA BIEN PAGA Zambra. Victor 23-0559 
Los Bocheros, the famous Basque group that has charmed audi 


i Europe and the Americas. gives both of these Spanish 
forms a rich interpretation. The bulerias, most typical Spanish 
eypsy melody from the provinee of Andalucta, is based on a 


curious, haunting refrain, in contrast, the zambra has a gay but 


exotic flavor. These five Basques are a remarkably well-integrated 
group. Evervthing they record has an unmistakable air ef au 
therity and charm. 
5. NO TENGO AMIGOS Puerto Rican Plena 

LA TRAGEDIA Puerto Rican Plena Ansonia 5087 
This dise is not for you if vou enjoy only mellow voices and 
sweet sounds. It is, however. entirely characteristic of the un 
sophisticated merry-making of the Puerto Riean jibare. or “rubes 
The breezy chatter of gourds. scraped and rattled, the raues 


pinched voeal tones, proclaim these p/enas authentic 
6. CANITAS Pasodoble 

LA VIDA CASTIGA Vals. Victor 23-0787 
One has learned to expect a high standard of semi-operatic 
concert-style singing from the popular young Mexican tener 


Nestor Mesta ‘Chayres. His finely trained and sensitive voiee in 
the skillful rendering of the material on this recording i- a 


pleasure to hear. In the pasedoble one can sense the intensity of 


the bullfight. The waltz is an appealing melody that has been 
enjeving considerable popularity Latin American countrie~ 
7. NO SE QUE TIENES Bolero 

LA GLORIA ERES TU Boiero Coda 5058 
Iwo pleasant, sentimental boleros sung by a young woman who 


has built up quite a following in Puerto Rico, Cuba, and New 
York. Olga Guillot’s voice is emotional, but at the same time 
gently feminine, with clear diction and good shading 
8. QUE RICO EL MAMBO Mambo Kaen 

MAMBO NO. 5 Mambo Kaen. Victor 23-1546 
Whether one likes it or not, mambo has arrived. For some time 
new, Cuba and Harlem have been daneing to its phrenetic 
rhythm, but at the moment Mexico City is most delirious over it 
Possibly the successor to bebop, this newest phenomenon comes 
to sudden, unexpected stops, filled in with odd, syncopated shouts 
Perez Prado, King of Mambo. wrete and plays both these hict 
powered, jazzy dance number- 


late seventeenth 


/ 


entrance to Bahia Department 
ot Education 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS ? 


Answers on page 28 


“WH |. Called “the fruit of hospitality” since 


Indians adopted it as symbol of friendship. 


this plant. one of Cuba's most important 


crops, is the pineapple, prickly pear, or 


cactus 7 


2. Over 25.000) East) Indians like this 
Hindu woman on her way to market wor- 


ship at temples and mosques located on 


a British Caribbean 


island. 


3. Launch on Sardinate River in Colom- 


hia’s Bareo Concession has sides heavily 


screened— to keep out large mosquitoes, to 


deflect’ Motilon Indian arrows, or to. pre- 


vent tipsy passengers from falling over- 


hoard 7 

1. Central America boasts many fine coun- = 
try clubs. Here golfers tee off against 
backdrop of Poa Voleano. Are they on the 
—— golf course at the Caracas. San Salvador. 


or San José Country Club? 


5. Small French-owned island off Central 


WS America’s Pacific coast is indicated on 


map. Deserted. but of possible strategic THREE O'CLOCK | 


\)- importance because of its proximity. to 
A Owe Panama Canal shipping lanes, is it Clipper- 

ton. Martinique. or Tahiti? 
o 6. Music for Three O'Clock in the Morn- 
J ing, waltz consistently popular since the 
; ? ‘twenties. was composed by Julian Robledo. 
\ Was he a native of Argentina. Chile. o1 
Drooklwn? 


“WHT. Cerro Bolivar, near Ciudad Bolivar. 
Venezuela, represents greatest mineral dis- 
covery of its kind ever made. Is it copper. 


Iron ore. or vold? 


& Brazils first TV mobile unit arrives 
in Rio de Janeiro. What two other Latin 
American countries have television stations 7 


WHY. Like Hollywood with its Barrymores. 
Mexico has its roval movie family. the 
Solers. Pictured here is) one of four 
brothers. Is it Fernando. Andrés. Domingo. 
or Julian? 


10. This enormous snake inhabits th 
swamps and rivers of Peru. Brazil, the 
Guianas. Paraguay, and Argentina. Is it 
an anaconda, a boa constrictor, or a fer-de 
lance 
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HEALING BARK 
“Iv is TOLD that near Loja {Ecuador | 
there is a beautiful lake, bordered by 
luxuriant trees. A catastrophe occurred 
in prehistoric times and the ancient, 
thick-rooted fell the lake. 


whose tranquil waters became mixed 


trees into 
with the properties of trees and roots. 
The Indians. who were accustomed to 
and drink that 
the water had acquired a bitter taste. 
Many of feverish, 
their fever increased their thirst: now 
found that the not 
quenched their thirst but cured their 
fevers as They that the 
hitter taste came from the bark of the 
that the had 
heen in the water a long time they 


come there, noticed 


them were and 


they water only 


well. noted 


trees, and when roots 
lost this taste and their quality as a 
febrifuge.” 

This is the Inca legend of the dis- 
covery of quinine, related by Peruvian 
physician Juan B. Lastres in América 
Indigena, published quarterly in Mex- 
the Inter-American 
Institute. “There 
called in Quechua rupha. But they 
the 
Chayapuc ruphay onecoy, or simply 
indicating that it 
alded by shivering. Perhaps the heat 


ico by Indian 


were many fevers, 


named one caused by malaria 


chucchu, was her- 


it produced made them suppose-—as in 
every magico-religious interpretation 
that some special malignant being had 
taken possession of the subject. 

And perhaps it was the fire wizard we 
see in the work of Huaman Poma {the 
Indian who recorded his people's his- 
tory and beliefs for the Spaniards 
who administered the marvelous drug, 
making of artifiees or 


ust passes to 


produce the cure.” 
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know that 
Dr. 


‘in the absence of a 


But did the Incas really 
quinine conquered malaria? As 
wastres cautions, * 
written language. oral tradition takes 
its place, and popular fantasy comes 
to distort the truth. 
found at times 
legend.” With quinine, “the legend is 
too beautiful to be completely believed. 


which must be 


in some corner of a 


Contradictions obscure its splendor. 
Defenders and detractors are lined up 
in this historic controversy.” 

Arrot. the 
French explorer La Condamine, and 
the naturalist Jussieu. on the basis of 
ethnological observations, hold that the 


For example, William 


Indians did use quinine, and they are 


OAS, Secretary General Lleras, and 
{merican system 


(November 


agreements reintorcing inter 


are cover subject for first issue 
14) of Vision. New Spanish-language 
newsmagazine, dealing with world affairs, 


is published bi-weekly in New York, with 
staf} and Latin 
Portuguese-language edition 
shortly 


composed ot Ss fimerican 
journalists 


will tollou 


hacked up by botanists. Another ‘au- 
thority, Markham, denied the Indian 
did not find the 
bark at the hampi catu or herb mar- 
kets. La 


writing in 1738, an official of the Lima 


theory because he 


According to Condamine, 
archbishopric had heard from a very 
old man in the town of Loja that 
quinine was a common remedy there 
before the Spaniards came. Besides, he 
Antonio Bollo—a 
merchant who traded 
“reported in a letter 


continues, Genoese 
in that area 
that for a 
hid the use of 
from the Spaniards, 
likely in of the 
antipathy they still maintain against 
the Spaniards.” The quinologist Wed- 
del that the Indians of the 
settlement of Malacotas. Loja. 
were familiar with quinine. On the 


long time the natives 
this 
which is 


specific 


very view 


states 
near 


other hand, Poping. Spruce. and Hum- 
holdt stated that the Indians of Loja 
did not like to take quinine and did 
not know how to use it. Moreover. 
there was an early confusion between 
quina (quinine) and quina quina 
(hark of Myroxylon peruiferum) or 
balsam of Peru. 

The most probable story, Dr. Las- 
that “knowledge of 
quinine’s qualities was confined to 
the 


transmitted from generation to genera- 


tres believes. is 


small localities. and secret was 


tion like the medical art itself. The 
Indians. called great herhalists by all 
the chroniclers and possessing an 


abundant quantity of herbs. experi- 
mented with them and found that the 
bitter bark. in an infusion with water 
or chic ha. ( onquered fevers. The secret 
did not spread beyond just those areas 
the cinchona tree is 


where crown, 


‘gh 
| 


There is no basis for exaggerating the 
matter, assuming the knowledge to 
have been the vast Inca 
for well the difh- 


culties of travel and the people's char- 


general to 
empire, we know 
acteristic reserve. The Indians of Mala- 
cotas were the first to know the effects 
of cinchona.” 

Its properties were first made known 
to the Spaniards when the Corregidor 
of Loja. Don Juan Lopez de Canizares. 
came down with an attack of malaria 
Malacotas fed 
him an infusion of the bark. The date 


and an Indian from 
is uncertain. savs Dr. Lastres, although 
1930 the civilized world solemnly 
the the 


happy discovery. ... The main reason 


‘in 
celebrated tercentenary of 
the Spanish did not learn the secret 
at once was that the Indians were so 
Pedro 


vealed it in a letter: “How many more 


close-mouthed. de Osma_re- 
plants of similar virtues the Indians 
must have. which we cannot find out 
about. because the Indians. evil people 
tell a 


the virtues of an herb, even 


and enemies of ours. will not 
secret or 
if thev see us dying and even if we 
torture them. 

One famous legend about quinine 
has evidently fallen by the wayside 
the tale that it 


worked on the Countess of Chinchon 


was a dramatic cure 


that brought quinine to the world’s 
attention and gave the tree its name. 
Actually. it was the count. viceroy of 
chronic sufferer from 
malaria. This fact “incontrover- 
tibly established in 1938 by 
nent cipher expert Dr. Carlos E. Paz 
the 
diary kept by [a man named} Suardo.” 
Hearing the 
Corregidor of Loja. a Jesuit priest 


Peru and a 
was 
the emi- 


Soldan. analyzing contemporary 


of the viceroy’s illness, 


whence “Jesuit powders.” one of the 
early names by which the drug was 
the the 
Pizarro Palace in Lima. The viceregal 
the 

bleedings” 


known—sent powders to 


physician administered quinine 


“along with purges and 
and, noting its efficacy. sent some to 
Spain. “Then it passed to Cardinal 
Lugo in Italy. in a sealed coffer: and 
from there to the entire world.” The 
great commercial cinchona plantations 
of the East Indies were all started with 
trees taken from the Andean region. 
After all. Dr. Lastres comments. the 
investigators Hipolito Ruiz and Mo- 


nardes. “Spaniards both of them. did 


not hesitate, despite their nationalistic 
pride, to attribute the great discovery 
to the Indians. Spain had gained suf- 
ficient merit from having spread the 


eood news to the world. ... All praise’ 


to the humble Inca experimenters who 
bequeathed to posterity a drug that is 
a pride of modern medic ine!” 


OF MONKEYS AND MATCHES 


PIMENTEL 
Rio's Correio da Manha, has a friend 
week he 


their 


Gomes. a contributor to 
who collects odd facts. Every 
Sunday column 
conversations—chiefly about 
During a recent visit, the talk turned 


bases his on 


animals, 


to monkeys: 

pushed the little iron gate at 
Jurema Farm in Jacarépagua |a sub- 
friend 


urb of Rio}. and found my 


happily sucking away at his mate as 
he read a farming magazine. 
“Do you happen to know a Mrs. 
Zilda Paiva?’ I asked. 
“*Unfortunately not. 


writes from Curitiba. She's 
been reading your insect stories, and 
interested——wants to 


book the 


is very much 
know if 
subject. 

“Pm taking care of that. Tell her 
And 


you have a on 


to please write my publishers. 


EN CARICATURA 


LA VIDA 


! nique Caracas custom of determining street 
addresses by nicknames applied to corners 
s satirized in La Esfera cartoon That's 

th hlocks bevond the Dead Man, going 

toward Cypresses, a little this side of 


Pepe 


{/eman” 


before we go on to today’s subject, 
look at some 


they show how much vitality Brazil 


results of the census: 


has. Among our large cities, Belém is 
perhaps the one that grew least in the 
But it has 225,000 
people now, which means it grew at 


‘forties. even so 
the rate of 3.5 per cent a year, pro- 
portionately a lot more than prosper- 
like New 
York, Chicago, London, Berlin, Brus- 
Montevideo, and Lisbon, Recife 
grew 5.5 per cent annually, and now 
506.000) inhabitants. 
teresting data.” 

“Very, but its not what | want. 
What Mrs. Paiva wants is to talk about 
insects, Let's do. 

“He thoughtfully little 
more tea and water into the maté bowl, 


ous and well-known. cities 


sels. 


it numbers In- 


poured a 


and took great swigs of the stimulat- 
ing and tasty drink. Then, with new 
strength. he said slowly, “The stories 
mainly 


have aroused all that interest 


reveal a world in 


Animals love. they think, 


because they new 
animal life. 
communicate among themselves, 


And, 


mind you. Pve dealt almost exclusively 


they 
they solve many problems. 


with insects so far. Imagine if Vd 
written about larger animals!” 
“"Which ones? 
“Monkeys. for instance. have to 
start by saying that it’s easy to tell an 
American monkey from those of Eu- 
Africa. Our monkeys 
fifth 
hand in their tails. They hang on to 
trees by their tails. and dangle. 
**How about Old World monkeys?’ 
can't. Besides, our monkeys 


rope, Asia. and 


are the only ones that have a 


those living between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific 
trils, 


have widely separated nos- 
the 
Old Continent they're elose and face 


facing outward, while on 


downward,’ 
““How about intelligence? Do you 
think animals have intelligence 7” 
“A lot of naturalists 
And think 


brainier than others. But within each 


believe so. 
they some species are 
species, just as with people, you find 
some individuals more intelligent than 
others. 

they do is ape! 

~*No, they go beyond that. Actually, 
they observe a lot-—a wonderful asset, 
incidentally. Then they try to imitate. 
But they go a great deal further. 


“"Don't exaggerate. 
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“"Pm not. Monkeys are capable of 
dise overies.” 

"Hey. wait a minute!’ 

“"If you go to the zoo—not to 
stare at giraffes, rhinoceroses, bears 
from the Himalayas or Europe, llamas 
or vieunhas from the Andes, and exotic 
animals like that—but if vou go to the 
zoo and talk to the keepers, they'll 
vive you an awful lot of interesting 
dope on monkeys. Even love stories. 
| myself have witnessed a love affair 
between a monkey and a girl. A most 
improper thing-—on the monkey's part, 
I mean. And when a man approached. 
the monkey would shy away. 

**But that’s neither intelligence nor 
discovery. 

**Look: up the Amazon. bevond 
our borders. there was observant 
and cultured man who owned a mon- 
key. a local monkey. (He kept him in 
a cage, poor fellow, just as if he were 
a murderer.) One day they gave the 
monkey a match box. 

then?’ 

“?'The monkey looked at it) care- 
fully. He touched it. He bit it. Then he 
managed to open it. 

was a discovery. 

“Sure. He was amazed at what he 
saw inside. He took out all the sticks. 
ind examined them. He put them back 
in the box. and closed it. Right away. 
however. and more and more attentive 
and awed, he opened the box and 
emptied it. He replaced the matches 
again. He did this several times. with 
almost human care. Suddenly he man 
to strike a mateh.” 

* *No!’ 

‘Nobody knows whether hap 
pened by accident. or whether the 
monkey did it on his own. The fact is. 
he strack the match. It frightened him 
and he jumped backward, growling. 
From a prudent distance. he watched 
the match burning away. Then he 
came close. still warily, and put out 
the flame with one stroke of a paw. 
delighted him. Hed) discovered 
something terribly important, He took 
out another match. After several at 
tempts, he struck it. He dropped it. 
md put it out with another sudden 
stroke Then he tried to strike the 
burned-out matches. 

“Amazing! 
“Soon the monkey had discovered 


all the mysteries of a mateh box. But 
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he didn’t stop there. His owner was 
interested enough to carry out some 
experiments: and it wasn't long before 
the monkey. in addition to distinguish- 
ing perfectly between fresh and burned- 
out matches. began to reject the phoney 
wax-tip matches they'd given him. 
When the striking surface was covered 
with some paper, so as to prevent fric- 
tion, the monkey would throw away 
the box in disgust. without even try- 
ing again. Once there was even a small 
catastrophe. 

~"What was that? 

“*The monkey struck the match 
without first closing the box. The 
flame spread to the other sticks. The 
monkey. both astonished and burned. 
hurled the box away and jumped 
back. screaming.” 

"And gave up his interest in match 
boxes?’ 

**Not at all! Rather. he profited by 
hard-earned experience. 


come? 


would never strike a match 
hefore closing the box. | don't think 
aman would have done differently. 

“"So in your opinion 

not in my opinion, Pm no 
scholar. Pim just somebody whe plants 
lettuce and manioc. In the opinion of 
zoologists. monkeys arent ob- 
servers and imitators. They're capable 
of experimenting, deducing. discover 
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) Amigo da Onea, Brazilian carte 


haracter famed as 


neral nuisance 


ip to his old tricks on trapeze 


(Cruzeiro, Rio 


4 


Letter to Dorothy “Dir am « oung 
handsome bov, and my parents are making 
me spend my lite with a woman older than 


mvselt whom 1 don't love Crome-. Bogota 


~ "Well. if the business of the matches 
is true—— 

“TE ismt. go complain to the 
zoologist Salvador Toledo Pisa. of the 
University of Sao Paulo. who went to 
Africa and studied monkevs: he also 
knows some stories that would leave 


you open-mouthed. ~ 


CAVIAR AND FOIE GRAS 
ENGLAND MAY BE. as Salvador Reves 
says in the Sunday supplement of the 
Valparaiso (Chile) La Unidn. “one 
of the greatest: defenders of Western 
humanistic civilization and one of the 
most favored heirs of ancient Latin 
culture.” But why. he asks. do thes 
have to eat the way they do” 

“When left) for 


Spain from Paris seven vears ago 


Reves relates: 


(France was occupied by the Germans 
then and suffering many food restric 
tions}. my friends congratulated me 
‘Lucky fellow. now voull eat well. 
Last January. when | again left the 
Freneh capital. this time for England. 
they svmpathized: “Poor thing. vou'll 
starve to death!” Some. in their eam 
passion. offered to send ome food 
parcels, 

‘To keep up my spirits when P first 
came, | would repeat to mavself: “Man 
does not live by bread alone but | 
could not help remembering an old 


friend who used to add: “He also lives 
by caviar and foie gras” Wt is vears 
since T saw this Svbarite friend. and 
I suppose by now he must be troubled 
with some serious liver ailment. Pre 
cisely this makes one of the <olidest 
arguments the English can muster in 


defense of their precarious food: in 
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nobody liver ailments: 


vets 
that 
arrive ill recover completely after a 
boiled 


soup without salt. 


it even seems foreigners who 


few months of potatoes and 


food 
in’ England. but the bad cooking is 


“True. there are restrictions 


much restrictions as 
to the fact that the English neither 
know the of the 


due not se 


nor care about art 


kitchen. prudent people, they con- 


form to the wise saving according to 


which “one must eat to live and not 


live to eat! The idea of varying dishes 
some kind of 


never 


or Using seasoning on 
the 
his 


lifetime. he breakfasts identically every 


them has even crossed 


Enelishmans mind. Throughout 
day on an enormous bowl of porridge. 
eves. and bacon. What he eats the rest 

-of the time is just to keep him going. 
Not by accident does one find. in every 
English-language texthook. the sentence 
‘L like porridge. It sums up the British 
psychology as accurately as the famous 
“‘Cherchez la femme’ the French. 

“Once the Englishman has swallowed 
his morning porridge. he is ready to 
face the struggle for life. And he has 
not badly: he built” the 
powerful empire of modern times. he 


done most 
defeated the Armada and triumphed at 
Waterloo and Trafalgar. 
tion winning two world wars. It may 


not to men- 


well be that if these people had been 


NOVEDADES DE CABRAL 


—Te lo die... en Monterrey resultamos con més habitantes 
nue en Mera 
~Es que en Merida nos contaron por coberas y o ustedes 
por codos 
De “Novedades") 
1 told you we hare a 
in’ Monterrey 
Thats bee 


heads and 


Yucatan 


than you 
Verda 


vou people by 


Verda 


ause 
nied ty 


Diario cle 


devotees of the leg of lamb. canard a 
orange, and other delicacies, they 
would not have shown such prowess. 

“LT admire and respect the English. 
In 1LO40, lost. 
saved the dignity of world. 


they 
Bu 


seemed 
the 
to extol British virtue by pointing out 
that 
black 


when all 


in England there was and is no 
inarket 
It is no virtue to deprive yourself of 


seems to me an error. 


something you're not interested in. 
France. on the other hand. had a wide- 
spread black market. for when you rob 
a Frenchman of the pleasures of the 
table. the poor man goes mad and is 
capable of anything that will get him 
a good roast or a Chateaubriand. Dur- 
ing the occupation no one discussed 
from morn 
talked about 


how to procure good food, Ladies with 


art. love. or even the war: 


ing to night. evervbody 


the most delicate feet walked miles to 


eat a clandestine restaurant. and 
men risked jail and even death for a 
chunk of succulent meat. 


~The 


weakness. If you offer him = compli- 


Englishman is above such 
cated, spiced dishes, he looks at them 
askance: if his good breeding permits. 
he rejects them. To him the French 
gourmet is a “frog-eater. 

“LT have just read an article by a 
who asserts that fifty 
years ago English cooking was excel- 


Swiss authority 


lent. | am not going to argue with an 
expert. but eating in a London restau- 
If what she 
something would remain 


rant makes one wonder. 
savs were so. 
of the | lence: older Englishmen would 
betray some remnants of culinary good 
taste. There is not the slightest: trace 
of such refinements. Give an English 
chef good materials. and in the twin 
will 
atrocity, He puts the meat or fish in 
the hefore 


serving comes to the 


Kling of an eve he turn out an 


oven four or five hours 
time so that it 
table transformed into shoe leather or 
fraved cloth. In England the gourmet 


all dishes 


practical 


is not faced with a choice: 
the the 


point of view. this is an advantage. 


taste same. From 


~Evervwhere else. you are sure of 
eating well out in the country. Not in 
England. Unless you go to a first-class 
hotel 


tempted there either). 


‘and your palate will not be 


nowhere along 
the road is it possible to find a decent 
meal and much less to have wine. or 
beer. with it. These 


even restaurants 


Vib 


From pharmacist called down at three AM 
customer requests “a box of Sen-Sen, please 


La Esfera, Caracas 


sell 


only. 


are authorized to lemonade ot 
other drinks 


boiled rabbit accompanied by lemon- 


sweet Keating a 
ade is one of the most exquisite tor 
tures one can undergo. 

“L. do the 


English. Every nation has a right to 


not mean criticize 
its own preferences. Nor am [ going 
to declare myself a fanatic partisan 
of the theory held by so many Latins. 
that civilization is inseparable from 
the culinary art. But undoubtedly the 


for 


a major factor in producing the joy of 


taste savory and varied food is 
living and the magic that distinguishes 
the Latin peoples. 

“Some may accuse me of being a 
sensual and selfish bourgeois for dar- 
ing to speak of the pleasures of the 
table in times like these, when all the 
great spirits ery out against the misery 
the world. But 
question of gorging myself before the 


engulfing its not a 
eves of the famished. Its simply a 
question of taste for good food. which 
the poor possess to the same degree as 
the rich. Certainly, there is misery in 
Italy. 
Latin countries 


France. Spain, Portugal. and 


other where is there 
not? Certainly also. poor people in 
those the 


the kitehen. In a modest trattoria, in 


countries know secrets of 


a humble fasea. you may have a dish 
artfully seasoned and accompanied by 
an “excellent: glass of wine. in 
hest 


longed for the plate of beans [ ate in 


London's restaurants, have 
some ‘dive’ in Oporto, Portugal. 
“This | say with all respect. admira 


tion, and fondness for a great country.” 
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MENNONITES IN THE CHACO 


THERE'S BEEN 4 NEED for a good book about the Men- 
nonites of Paraguay. not only as a source of information. 
but in the interests of justice. Littke or nothing has been 
known of the strange colonizing epic undertaken in the 
Chaco wilds by the fearless members of that Christian 
sect. Until now. that is. for Professor Willard H. Smith of 
Goshen College. in collaboration with his wife. Verna 
Graber Smith, offers us a detailed chronicle in Para- 
guayan Interlude. The book fills an obvious gap in the 
bibliography of the more recent social episodes of Latin 
America. 

Professor Smith's book is the result of a two-year 
survey he undertook as director of the Central Men- 
nonite Commission of Paraguay, appointed by the parent 
organization at Akron. Pennsylvania. Not confined to the 
affairs of the Mennonites in Paraguay. it occasionally 
assumes the character of a travel book since the author. 
Visiting South America for the first time. could not 
resist the temptation to share his impressions with his 
readers. But these impressions are not very original. 
They are more or less those of all intellectual travelers 
like Dr. Smith in a cultural medium like the southern 
half of the Hemisphere. 

What's important in the book relates to the Mennonites 
of the Chaco and eastern Paraguay and, to a certain 
extent, to the lesser colonies Brazil. Who are the 
Mennonites? They are a Protestant sect established in 
dependently in Switzerland and Holland in the sixteenth 
century. deriving their name from the reformer Menno 
Simons. Their chief characteristic is their opposition 
to war: they are a non-combatant religious group. It 
is not hard to imagine the vicissitudes of the Mennonites 
in this world, where war seems to be the rule and peace 
only transitory exception. The Dutch Mennonites. 
especially, were not long in feeling the rigors of Spanish 
religious persecution and found themselves obliged to 
flee to the German states. Here they enjoyed a certain 
freedom, but in’ the eighteenth century persecution 
began again, under the Prussian authorities. Invited by 
Catherine the Great to go to Russia. some settled in the 
Ukraine. ‘The situation of the Ukrainian Mennonites 
deteriorated again in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and large groups decided to ennigrate to Canada 
and the United States. Those who remained in the 
Ukraine later suffered hideously at the hands of the 
Communists. 

Owing to the First World War. serious friction also 
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arose between the Mennonites and the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Mennonites generally speak not the language of 
the country they live in. but an archaic German they 
picked up in the German states. Since the last two wars 
were wars against the German Reich, the sects use of 
that language became suspect (although their dialect 
is not exactly the same as modern German}. Hence the 
misunderstanding with the countries fighting the Ger- 
mans. As a result. the Canadian Mennonites determined 
to seek asylum elsewhere. 

Through a series of coincidences colorfully described 
by Professor Smith. the Canadian Mennonite emigrants 
chose as their destination the Paraguayan Chaco. The 
Paraguayan Government. on its part, offered them all 
kinds of facilities. including exemption from military 
service and the privilege of governing themselves com 
munally under the management of a kind of trust. Thus 
the Canadian Mennonites from the province of Mani- 
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Outdoor kitchen is typical equipment of new Mennonite immigrants 


in Paraguay tough Chaco 
toba. or a good number of them, went off to the heart 
of the inhospitable Chaco. 

The Mennonites were embarking on a tremendous ad- 
venture. The Chaco is a semi-desert, with very fertile soil 
hut ne natural water supply. In the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards had crossed it two or three times at the cost 
of great sacrifice. and had finally given up attempting 
to oceupy it. Thus. until the twentieth century, the 
Chaco remained “unconquerable.” or so it was believed. 
Now. in their eagerness to isolate themselves from their 
quarrelsome brothers, the Mennonites hurled themselves 
into that hostile jungle-like wasteland. 

lronically. they were searcely established when the 
Chaco War for possession of the territory broke out 
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between Paraguay and Bolivia, thrusting the Mennonites 
into the very center of a fiery conflict. The war, how- 
ever. did not disturb them very much. On the contrary, 
in a way they benefitted from it by becoming a source 
of supplies for the Paraguayan army. 

Colonization of the Chaco by the Mennonites is a saga 
of modern man carrying his culture to an unknown and 
unfriendly land. As Dr. Smith’s book reveals, the Chaco 
Mennonites are not entirely satisfied. Some have moved 
to eastern Paraguay. where the climate is considerably 
better. But the fact remains that they have set foot 
in the Chaco and have shown that it can shelter a 
blossoming human community. This is an exploit for 
which perhaps only the Mennonites, because of their deep 
religious faith and their confidence in the merey of God, 
are well suited. 

Naturally, no little of the Mennonites’ success is due 
to the Paraguayan Government's generosity toward these 
colonists. So grateful are the Mennonites to this country 
that took them in when others were hostile to them or 
persecuted them that Dr. Smith dedicates his book to 
the magnanimity of Paraguay.—Pablo Max Ynsfran 
PARAGUAYAN INTERLUDE: OBSERVATIONS AND IMPRESSIONS, 
by Willard H. Smith, in collaboration with Verna Graber 
Smith. Seottdale. Pennsylvania. Herald) Press. 1950. 
184 p. $2.25 


POEMS OF MOTHERHOOD 


ONE AFTERNOON. while walking along a street in the 
Chilean town of Temuco, Gabriela Mistral came across 
a pregnant woman whose face revealed intense bitterness. 
\ man passing by made a cruel remark. and the woman 
blushed. “In that moment.” the Chilean poet writes in 
the introduction to Poemas de las Madres (Poems of 
Vothers), “IU felt the solidarity of my sex. the infinite 
compassion of women towards women.” The poems she 
wrote have, as she says, “an almost religious purpose.” 
They are “dedicated to the women who are capable of 
seeing that saintliness begins with motherhood and that 
motherhood is. therefore. holy.” 

Poemas de las Madres. which first appeared in Gabriela 
Mistral’: Desolacién, are a moving expression of the 
tragedy of the childless woman. Yet. even though she 
has never had a child herself. Gabriela Mistral is a 
mother. The children she sings to over and over again 
for motherhood is an unbroken current running through 
her writing—are hers‘not because either her body or 
her imagination gave birth to them. but because they 
are all children, evervbody’s children. evervwhere. It 
is from this feeling of tenderness towards tiny defenseless 
creatures and oppressed mothers that her poetry gains 
its universal quality. In misery and pain the winner of 
the 1945 Nobel Prize for Literature sees the equality 
of man: in moments of despair human beings feel a 
oneness and sameness with each other. 

The nineteen prose poems in this new. beautifully 
presented edition offer an interpretation of motherhood 
at two levels: the biological and the metaphysical. Along 
with vigorous descriptions of the female organism, trans 
formed by the growth of a child within it. is the poet's 


vision of the “maternal essence of things.” In “Image 


of the Earth.” she says: “The mountain which looks 
at me is also a mother, and in the afternoon the mist 
plays like a child, around her shoulders and knees.” 
According to Gabriela Mistral. all things that ennoble 
our existence are maternal. 

More than sixty drawings from the notebooks of the 
Rumanian-born painter and engraver André Raez are 
reproduced in Poemas de las Madres. But these disquiet- 
ing. expressionistic sketches are not illustrations in the 
sense that they merely decorate the space not filled by 
Gabriela Mistral’s) poems. In emotional power and 
erace of form they are the graphic counterpart of the 
poet's vision of a complex universe. Like Miss Mistral’s 
poetry. Racz art is rooted in simple. everyday living 
the pot-bellied stove in his New York studio, his infant 
son. and his dog Joe are a few of his subjects—at the 
same time reaching heights of inspiration. 

André Racz, who has traveled widely through Latin 
America and has been teaching in Santiago. is presented 
to us both as a man and as an artist in a thoughtful 
study by Antonio R. Romera.—-Bernice Matlowsky 
PoreMas pe LAs Mapres, by Gabriela Mistral. Santiago de 
Chile, Editorial del Pacifico, 1950. 52. p. Illus. 


SAGA OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO 

ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE U.S. books to come out 
of South America in the past year is Lucas Bridges’ 
Uttermost Part of the Earth. Wt is a monumental work, 
the most complete and detailed account ever written 
about the people of Tierra del Fuego, the island that 
lies between Cape Horn and the Straits of Magellan. 
\ brilliant technical document on the culture and lives 
of the Yahgan and Ona Indians inhabiting that far-off 
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region. it reads more like an adventure story o 


historical novel than an on-the-spot report. 

Its cast of characters includes sea captains. courageous 
missionaries. murderous natives, explorers, prospectors. 
hunters, medicine men. whalers. escaped convicts. wife 
stealers, and empire builders. It is the saga of a 
pioneering family that won fame. fortune. and distinction 
against tremendous odds and of the Indians who helped 
and hindered them. 

No less fabulous than the people he wrote about was 
Lucas Bridges himself. soldier. hunter, explorer. perhap= 
the last of the old-time pioneers of the West. who died 
in April 1949 at 7+ in Buenos Aires. His background 
qualified him as no other white man to write this book. 

His father, Thomas Bridges. who had lived in’ the 
Falkland Islands as a boy. returned to England in 1869. 
was ordained by the Anglican Church. and returned two 
vears later with a wife and baby daughter to Ushuaia 
on the southern coast of Tierra del Fuego. There he 
compiled dietionary of over 32.000) words of the 
Yahgan language which he had studied as a boy. kept 
lengthy journals — source of immeasurable value in writ 
inv this book——-and slowly but surely established friendly 
relations with the quarrelsome natives. 

When Lueas was born. in 1874. he was the third white 
child on Tierra del Fuego. He grew up among the 
Yahgans. speaking their language from birth. and aequir 
ing a specialized knowledge of their mentalities and 
morals which theretofore had been largely theoretical. 
He found them not so much cannibals. as Darwin and 
Fitzroy had claimed, as. rather, mischievous children 
who, upon being asked if they were cannibals. took 
vreat delight in establishing the legend that they were. 
Killers. ves, but cannibals. no. Their wigwams. canoes. 
customs, food, and dress are described in detail along 
with their folklore. Their violent) quarrels. in’ which 
his father intervened at the risk of his life. make as 
exciting reading as any popular thriller. 

When Argentine naval vessels called at Ushuaia in 


} te inaugurate government rule. an epidemic ol 


measles broke out. harmless enough to civilized peoples 
but curiously fatal to the now pacified Indians. who 
died off almost completely within the following three 
vears. His self-sacrificing work brought to a standstill 
the Reverend Thomas Bridges resigned from the Misston 
The Argentine Government as compensation for his 
humanitarianism granted him eight square leagues (over 
~ixty thousand acres} centering on what is now Harber 
ton. some forty miles east of Ushuaia. worth at the time 
thout four hundred pounds. 

The Bridges family made their property a going con 
cern. Despite litthe capital and natural hardships. thes 
built a homestead. fenced the land. raised pigs. sheep. 
cattle. A gold rush. inspired by Lucas’ own findings. 
took place in the area. and the influx of miners and 
prospectors provided a local market for their beef. 
Prosperity was on the way 

Krom the Yahgans who worked for them. the Bridges 
family learned of the Ona Indians. tall. savage hunters 


who lived across a hidden mountain pass in a domain 
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unvisited by the white man. The Onas were accustomed 
to make phantom-like raids on the other inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego and their name inspired terror. One 
evening. two of their famous warriors walked over the 
crest of the hill at Harberton and made friendly over 
tures to Lucas, who eventually mastered their compli 
cated language. Cordial relations being established, th: 
Bridgeses soon hecame the first white men to penetrate 
Ona territory. 

In fact. Lucas soon went to live among them-—at the 
risk of his life. for they were constantly feuding among 
themselves over hunting rights and women. As a result. 
he has been able to draw an intimate picture of their 
wars. their treachery and bravery. as no one else could. 
The major portion of his book is concerned with the 
building of another Bridges domain. the Estancia Via 
monte, a 254.000-acre sheep ranch and sawmill, with 
the help of the Onas. whose hunters’ code. witcheraft. 
social customs. sense of humor, story-telling. superstitions. 
and various rituals are vividly recorded. Lucas analyzes 
their character and mentality and the reasons for them 
so skillfully that Uttermost Part of the Earth becomes an 
invaluable contribution to modern ethnology and to the 
understanding of far-off peoples. however remote from 


our own so-called civilization.—W allace B. Alig 
UrrerMost Part oF THE Eartu. by E. Lucas Bridges. 
New York. E. P. Dutton and Co.. 1949, 585 p 


ON THE RECORD 


IN The Evolution of Our Latin American Policy: A Docu 
mentary Record. James W. Gantenbein has given us a 
work of careful compilation and rigorous editing. It 
represents a sagacious choice of basic texts and appre 
priate excerpting of those too long to include in full. As 
source and reference for those interested in the historical 
development of United States policy toward Latin Amer 
iea. it promises to be continually useful. Similarly com 
prehensive and extensive documentation on the subject 
is not available in any other single volume. Not only the 
university students who will need it in their courses but 
government officials, lecturers. and writers in the field 
of inter-American affairs must all be grateful for the 
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man-hours of individual research that Mr. Gantenbein 
has saved them. 

The editor presents his material without comment. His 
declared intention is neither to laud nor to criticize any 
particular period of United States diplomacy toward the 
other Americas during the changing emphases of 150 
years. but to present the checkéred pattern as it stands. 

From Washington's Farewell Address in 1796 to the 
Bogota Charter of 1948, some three hundred documents 
vive the progress, step by step. of inter-American relation- 
ships during the period when the republican governments 
of this Hemisphere were increasing from one to twenty- 
one, and during the development of the inter-American 
system into the Organization of American States. Not 
only treaties, agreements, official notes. and diplomatic 
exchanges are included, but also (especially for the 
present: period) speeches before unofhcial as well as 
official, groups. None of these materials, of course, are 
hitherth unpublished or unknown, Most of them are pre- 
served government publications of one kind or 
another. Mr. Gantenbein’s great contribution has been to 
collect: and make them easily available in one volume. 
The selections, while naturally not attempting all-inclu- 
siveness, are extremely comprehensive. They are grouped 
under such headings as General Principles: The Monroe 
Doctrine: The Independence of Cuba: The Panama 
Canal Concession: Controversies with Mexico: and In- 
terventions in) Nicaragua. Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic ~ Much of the documentation. espec ially in the 
appendix which brings together basic agreements and 
resolutions arrived at by various inter-American con- 
ferences, relates to the progressive growth of the inter- 
\merican system. 

Furthermore, an examination of this volume’s impos- 
ing array of documents as a whole brings an increased 
realization of the fact that. despite discontinuities that 
have sometimes brought about contradictions in method 
and approach of U.S. poliey toward Latin America. the 
intent which is the core of that policy is now essentially 
what it was in George Washington's day. On September 
17. 1796. he said to his countrymen: “Observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations: cultivate peace and 
harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduet: and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it?”-—Muna Lee 
Poe of Latin Amertcax Ponicy: A 
Doct MENTARY Record. compiled and edited by James 
W. Gantenbein. New York. Columbia University Press. 


1950, 979 p. $12.50 


SNAPSHOTS OF BRAZIL 


Ir Was LUCKY FOR ALL whe like good photographs and 
photo news coverage that Jean Manzon flunked out of the 
French National School of Agriculture. that his uncle got 
him a job on L’/ntransigeant. and that he found every 
subject crime, polities. music. books. distinguished visi- 
tors. races--monopolized by a specialized re- 
porter. For that is how he came to be a photographer. 
as Origenes Lessa tells us in the introduction to Flagrantes 


do Brasil (Snapshots of Brazil), a volume of Manzon’s 
magnificent pictures, 

As such he could go everywhere, see everyone, and 
catch it all in his lens. He soon became the highest-paid 
camera man in Paris. His ingenuity in getting into the 
grounds of the Duke of Windsors honeymoon castle got 
him arrested and barred from the Duke's press con- 
ference. but he got his scoop of the couple's first outing 
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Rio's famous harbor. Photographs from Flagrantes di 
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Religion and modern communications captured in Manzon’s lens. 
From Flagrantes do Brasil 

after the other photographers had left. With a seemingly 
magical gift for being in the right place at the right time, 
he covered the dictators’ build-up for war in Europe, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Civil War in Spain. He exe- 
cuted a harshly satirical set of parallel shots of Anna- 
bella’s two wedding trips in 1938 and 1939, When war 
broke out. he joined the French Navy and made a photo- 
graphic record of battles in Africa, convoys to Norway, 
the bombardment of Narvik snapped from a lone remain- 
ing church tower. and Dunkirk. After the fall of France. 
a friend persuaded him to go to Brazil. 

He has continued to dart around the world keeping 
up with the latest events. In between he has traveled 
throughout Brazil probably as much as anyone. He aims 
his camera always with a sharp eve for contrast and 
design. often with mocking irony. In these more than 
two hundred pictures, most of them presented virtually 
full-page size, he shows us the soldier in a remote out- 
post. the cowboys of the South, the daring fishermen 
putting out in their jangada rafts, the growing steel and 
textile industries. the solace of religion, Rio of course 
(with its slums as well as Copacabana beach). the un- 
tamed Chavantes shooting their arrows at the unwelcome 
airplane, the uncovered beauty of Indian womanhood. 
the madness of Carnival. And just people—little children. 
old men, sad people, vay people, serene people. They are 
all there, and all the pictures are good. But just because 
most of them are consciously dramatic and closer-up than 
the eve ordinarily sees life. they give us a picture of the 
people and their passions without much idea of what the 
vast land itself really looks like. 

Origenes Lessa’s captions are sensitive and poetic, but 
sometimes they fail to mention what building it is or 
where the scene is taking place. He points out that life 
follows pretty much the same course everywhere. that 
romance has the same chapters among the Kamaiuras of 
the jungle as among the whites in the capital. And he 
repeatedly remarks that the luxuries and ease that are 
part of the story are only for the few. But then, this book 
is probably not for the humble classes either. In Brazil 
it sells for the equivalent of fifteen dollars. —G.C.C. 
FLAGRANTES DO Brastt, photographs by Jean Manzon. 
Rio de Janeiro. Bloeh. 1950. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


THe U.S. Orrice oF Epucation announces that 
fellowships are now available to United States 
graduate students under the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 
During the next academic year two graduate stu- 
dents each are to be exchanged between the United 
States and Brazil. Chile, Colombia. Costa Rica. 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras. 
Mexico, Nicaragua. Panama. Paraguay. Peru. and 


Venezuela. 

Requirements include: U.S. citizenship, a bache- 
| lors degree or its equivalent, the initiation or 
| completion of some graduate study, a satisfactory 
knowledge of the particular country involved, good 
health and morals. intellectual ability, and a suitable 
plan of study or research approved by the individual 
student's advisers. 

Round-trip transportation will be paid by the 
United States Government while the receiving 
country allots a certain sum for tuition. mainte- 
nance, and occasionally books and incidentals. A 
supplementary allowance from other sources should. 
however. be considered. 

Applications should be in at the Division of 
International Educational Relations, American Rea 
publies Section. U.S. Office of Edueation. Wash- 
ington 25. D.C.. not later than December 15. 1950. 
Students under 35 and veterans are preferred. 
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4 committee of Washington's Ateneo literary society 
meets its President, Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle, and his 
wife on their return from Europe. Lett to right: Prot. 
José Garcia Tunén, Dr. José Monge, Dr. Valle, Senora 

de Valle, Senora de Romero, Miss Muna Lee, and 

Dr. Anibal Sanchez Reulet 


fhove left: Capus VW. Waynick, Acting Administrator 
of Point Four program; UL. S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward G. Miller, Jr.: and committee chairman 
Julio Huertematte at meeting of OAS Economic 

and Social Council's Committee on Point Four, 
September 18 


Sixty Colombian farmers and families visiting U. S. 
goodwill tour hear Under Secretary of Agriculture 


flbert J. Loveland in PAUL’s Hall of the Americas 


Below: Ambassador Ricardo Martinez Vargas deposits Bolivia's 
Press Conterence in New York in October. Around the 
table, from leit: Tom Wallace of Louisville Times, 

conterence chairman; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; UN Assistant 
Secretary General Benjamin Cohen; Ecuadorean UN 

delegate Dr. Antonio Quevedo; Guillermo Perez de Mroe 

of Santiago's El Mercurio 


Below: Ambassador Ricardo Martinez Vargas deposits Bolivia's 
instrument of ratification of Rio detense treaty. From lett, 
seated: Dr. Juan Penaranda, Minister-Counselor ; 

Imbassador Martinez Vargas; OAS Secretary General 

{lherto Lleras. Standing: Dr. Enrique Kempf}, First 

Secretary of Bolivian Embassy, and OAS Assistant 

Secretary General William Manger 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DISCOVERER OF BONAMPAK 
Dear Sir: 

Through the columns of Americas I would like to correct an 
injustice to the true discoverer of the very important and now 
famous Maya ruins called Bonampak, located in the Lacanja 
River Valley in Chiapas, Mexico. These ruins were discovered on 
February 9, 1946, by Charles H. Frey of Staunton, Illinois. He 
was taken there by his Lacandon Indian friend, Chambor, and he 
reported his discovery to the National Museum of Anthropology 
and History in Mexico City during March of that year. 

Today, a North American named Giles G. Healey is recognized 
by the general public as having made this discovery in May 
of 1946. 

Charles Frey died in the Lacanja River on May 3, 1949, in a 
futile attempt to save a fellow member of an expedition he had 
led to Bonampak. The expedition was sponsored by the National 
Institute of Fine Arts of Mexico City. 

During the last few years of his life, Frey carried on a desperate 
fight to gain official and undisputed recognition for his discovery. 
He was on the verge of success, as indicated in a newspaper 
article in Novedades on May 12, 1949, covering a press conference 
held by the returned members of the ill-fated Bonampak expe- 
dition. The caption read: “Frey Proctammep Discoverer oF 
Jewets or Bonampak py Last Expepirion Sent.” In this press 
conference Senor Carlos Chavez, Director of the Institute of Fine 
Arts, stated: “. . . it was Frey and not the photographer Healey, 
(and the Carnegie Institute concurs), who was the true discoverer 
of the ruins.” 

Since my brother's death, | have been carrying on his fight 
for recognition, and with some success, Today I hold a letter 
dated April 27, 1950, over the signature of Dr. A. V. Kidder of 
the Division of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, assuring me that the Carnegie Institution recog 
nizes Charles Frey as the first to discover Bonampak and that 
Giles Healey went in later. This letter was in response te my 
complaint that they made no effort to correct Mr. Healey’s errone 
ous claims for this discovery. 

Why, then, do I continue to carry on this fight? 

In the November 21, 1949 issue of Life appeared pictures by 
Mr. Healey and a story of how he discovered Bonampak. On 
November 22 | wrote to the editor of Life protesting the credit 
Mr. Healey received in their article, and offering proof that the 
Carnegie Institution recognized Frey and not Healey for this find. 
On January 17, 1950, my letter was acknowledged but Life was 
sorry space did not allow publication of my letter. 

In the May 1950 issue of U.S. Camera appeared more pictures 
by Mr. Healey, and a similar story of how he discovered Bonam- 
pak. I, of course, pretested that story to the editor, but to date 
my letter has not been acknowledge 1. 

My brother left a wife and two sons. I want those kids to be 
able to say their dad made this very important discovery without 
fear of contradiction. Will you help me in this goal? 

Gilbert J. Frey 
Md. 


Gaithersburg, 


CHRISTMAS ON THE EQUATOR 
Dear Sir 

How often I've listened to the favorite ¢ hristmas songs of my 
own country here in the United States. But not until | lived in 
Guayaquil did | think of making up Christmas carols. | owe this 
charming experience to my Ecuadorean friend, a music teacher 
at the American College. We were at her house on Christmas Eve, 


singing the regular stanzas of Come ll Ye Faithtul (Pastores 
Venid) when her husband added a couplet with a Manabi Indian 
flavor 

En la puerta del Cielo At the gates of Heaven 

Hay zapateritos There are little shoemakers 

Haciendo zapatos Making shoes 

Para los angelitas For little angels. 


We heard laughter outside and ked out the window. A little 
negro girl was smiling at us -the maid from the house next door, 
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a native of the negro province of Esmeraldas. She explained that 
they have other verses there, and began to sing some typical ones: 


Little Christ child 

with blond hair 

He who doesn’t sing to you 
is a barbarian. 


Nino Manuelito 

de cabellos rubios, 
El que no te canta 
pasa de montubio. 


Nino Manuelito, Little Christ child 

Que quieres comer? What will you have to eat? 
Tortillas fritas Fried tortillas 

Revueltas con miel. Soaked in honey. 


Suddenly, everyone began improvising verses, as only the poetic 
Latin Americans can. 
Certainly Christmas is very different here, but | remember the 
Ecuadorean customs with special affection. 
Marie Heuer, 
Skokie, Illinois 
TIME AND THE WIND 


Dear Sir: 

I have just been reading the July number of the English edition 
of Amertcas—and came across the review by Vianna Moog of 
Verissimo’s latest novel O Tempo e o Vento. Enthusiastic as I am 
about the book, I have wondered whether I was being carried 
away by a first impression that might not last, and have therefore 
tried to restrain my language in the review or so I have written, 
is well as in an article to appear next February in Hispania. 
I am delighted to find, then, that so great a writer as Vianna 
Moog goes even further than I. There is just one error in the 
review: it is not a sword, but a dagger (punhal) that runs 
through the novel as one of the major themes. In fact, Erico 
Verissimo suggested as title for the English translation—-which I 
am doing for Maemillan—The Silver Dagger. Wowever, since 
this sounds slightly melodramatic, we shall probably use 
Time and the Wind, the ecclesiastical source for which is most 
pertinent. 

L. L. Barrett 

Lexington, Va. 
Amentcas’ translator admits with embarrassment that the word 
punhal should have appeared as “dagger.” Our apologies to our 
readers and to the author. 


TRANSPORTATION PANORAMA 


Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a rather unusual photograph taken recently 
unfortunately, in the rain — at Santarem, 500 miles up the Amazon 
River. Showing the history of transportation at a glance, the shot 
was made by Dr. Eugene P. Campbell, chief of the Inter-American 
Institute's health and sanitation field party in Brazil. Santarem is 
a jungle city of 10,000, an important outlet for Amazon Valley 
products. Under the cooperative health activities of the Institute 
and the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health, it has ac 
quired a health center and a 50-bed hospital as part of a far 
reaching program fer the entire Valley 

M. M. Tozier 

Information & Reports Officer 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 
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ECONOMICS 


THE PERUVIAN ECONOMY. A 250-page study in English 
with statistical tables. Detailed analysis of the economic 
structure. 1950 edition. $1.00 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF INTER-AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. Basic commodities. Bibliographic references. 
lilustrated. 1949 edition. 2 vols., $.75 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS. 
In language of origin; summaries in English. Printed 


in 1941. 842 p. $5.00 


AMERICAN THOUGHT TRAVEL 


LA FILOSOFIA LATINOAMERICANA CONTEM- 
PORANEA. Concise picture of twentieth-cen- 
tury Latin American philosophic thought. 372 
p. $1.75 


CENTENARIO DE VARONA. Critical study, in- 
cluding a bibliography. 18 p. $.20 


motorists. 


Brazil, Colomb 


MOTORING TO MEXICO. Official information 
on Mexican highways and pertinent data for 


Maps. 52 p. 


Series of booklets illustrated 
with photographs, maps, and sketches to help 
tourists plan vacation trips. 
entry requirements, currency, clothing, shop- 
ping, entertainment. 


El 


WRITERS OF AMERICA 


JUSTO SIERRA: EDUCACION E HISTORIA. Short biography, some writ- 
ings, and bibliography of an outstanding Mexican historian. 110 p. 
$1.00 


CARLOS ARTURO TORRES: HACIA EL FUTURO. 
great Colombian writer. 56 p. 


PRECURSORES DEL MODERNISMO. Selections from José Marti, José 
Asuncion Silva, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, and Julian del Casal. 107 p. 
$.50 


MACHADO DE ASSIS, ROMANCISTA. Selections from the main works 
of one of Brazil's leading novelists. In Portuguese. 78 p. $.50 
JUSTO AROSEMENA: ENSAYOS MORALES. Panamanian writer-states- 
man. 61 p. $.35 

JOSE MARTI. Selections from his vast prose works and a short biog- 
raphy by Andrés Iduarte. In Spanish. 124 p. $1.00 

JOAQUIM NABUCO. Biography, writings. 


Political thought of a 


In Spanish. 107 p. $1.00 


JURIDICAL 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION IN THE AMERICAS. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Separate English and 
Spanish editions. 1950. 213 p. $2.00 each 

INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL YEARBOOK. Annuol survey 
of development of inter-American regional law. Articles 
in language of the contributor. 1 vol., $3.00 

BILATERAL TREATY DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
A record of the period 1938-1948 inclusive. 144 p. $.50 


ART 


CHILDREN IN LATIN AMERICAN ART. 


$.25 graphical sketches of the artists. $.25 


Black-and-white 
sketches. $.35 


reproductions. 
Information on 


OF LATIN AMERICA. Black-and-white repro- 


Nicaragua, Venezuela. 


PERIODICALS 


ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
Quarterly, containing official 
Spanish, 
$2.00 per year, each lan- 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. Facsimile editions, voice and i) CAN STATES. 
piano. 78 p. $2.00 each language documents. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN MEXICO, ses aida 
by Otto Mayer-Serra. English and Spanish. didi 

47 p. $.50 

BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC IN BRAZIL, by Luiz 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo. Text in English 
and Portuguese. 92 p. $.75 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF THE DOMINICAN | |) only. 
REPUBLIC, by J. M. Coopersmith. Text in Eng- | 
146 p. $1.25 


Quvorterly. 


and articles. 


lish and Spanish. 


English, 


REVIEW OF INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Articles, 
selected and annotated bibliography of books 
Material appears in language 
section in Spanish 


book 


of author; bibliography 
$3.00 per year.* 


$.15 each 


duction, biography and bibliography in Eng- 


lish and Spanish, of Carreno (Cuba), Rivera 
(Mexico), Pettoruti (Argentina). $.50 each 


Black- 
and-white reproductions with text and bio- 


CONTEMPORARY ART IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Biographical 


MONOGRAPHS ON CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE AMERICAN NATION AND CAPITAL 
SERIES. Illustrated booklets. $.10 each 


NATIONS: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. CAPI- 
TALS: Asuncién, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, 
Guatemala City, la Habana, lo Paz, Managua, 
Panama City, Rio de Janeiro, San José, and 
Tegucigalpa. 


Portuguese, 


reviews, and a 


* For countries outside the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, add $1.00 for postage. 
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